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Editorial, 


NE of the great department stores, known 
throughout the land, has announced the aboli- 
tion of all retail discounts, declaring that it 
has taken fifty-seven years to"!bring about 
this reform. ‘The reasons given are worth at- 

tention: “Time has wrought great changes in this 
country, and it is incumbent upon us to meet new con- 
ditions. We feel compelled to remove all unnecessary 
burdens and allow no discounts from our inflexible prices, 
and that the lowest possible, allowing every purchaser, 
man, woman, or child, to stand upon exactly the same 
level in buying in this store. Every man’s dollar must 
go as far as any other man’s dollar, and by this unbreak- 
able rule we expect to make it go farther than ever when 
times are settled again.”’ Favoritism of every kind that 
has no basis in merit and right is inimical to human 
welfare. Every one who seeks it is in so far disloyal to 
the common life. The innocent root of it is natural 
enough. It comes from the personal favor which every 
one likes to give as well as take. ‘The personal favor is 
not wrong. It is only when it extends beyond the right- 
ful limits of personal favor that it becomes harmful. 
Some one has to pay for what any one gets for nothing, 
and for this reason the enjoyment of privilege involves a 
sort of profiteering. ‘he removal of one after another 
such privilege is a sign of progress in common right. It 
is a triumph of democracy. 


* 


THE indirect results of the’training of American youths 
in camps are of so much direct value to our civilization 
as to make the training worth while even if their services 
should not be required in war. On every hand the evi- 
dence is cumulative of benefit, physically and morally, 
to men who would not have been supposed to need im- 
provement. ‘To men who come from disadvantageous 
conditions the benefit is still more striking. In Kentucky 
men from the mountains learn for the first time how to 
keep clean, how to take care of themselves; for the first 
time eat as they should and what they should. Many of 
them could neither read nor write, never saw a railway 
train before, and had so little idea of the world beyond 
their homes that they supposed they were in France though 
they had not gone outside their own State. When some 
of them were dismissed for physical disability after hav- 
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ing been in camp for a few weeks they cried because they 
could not stay. They had been drafted against their will, 
yet they cried when they had to go home! 


»* 


Inethese times of economy suggestions, some of which 
are works of supererogation, parsimonious postage policy 
would do no harm, and would add no contemptible 
amount to desirable resources. The modern poke-them- 
up system of advertising has infected methods of publicity 
far beyond reason or usefulness. Duplication and re- 
duplication, needless circularizing, letters on subjects which 
were a matter of common intelligence sent indiscrimi- 
natingly where they naturally and unavoidably reach 
the waste-basket, show a use of mechanical advertising 
the results of which hardly justify the waste. In some 
instances three sets of circulars on the same subject come 
from different sources. In others what fits a hundred 
constituents is sent to many hundreds. A little prelimi- 
nary supervision and selection in each case would make a 
difference at the end of a year that would pay for the 
extra trouble. It would also make economical sugges- 
tions more effective to see them economically made. 
Petty profligacies discourage benevolence. 


* 


ONE of the wonderful compensations for the fiery trial 
to which the nations are now subjected is the uprising of 
new sentiments of hope, courage, and fraternity. Com- 
mercialism is dead. ‘The over-rich have no honor, and as 
nevet before private gain is made to serve the common 
good. We are all better men and women for the trial 
of our faith and courage, or, if not, then are we worse 
than we were before. The great cause of justice and 
liberty “parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep 
upon the right.” Every crisis in human affairs brings to 
the surface of society powers and possibilities which 
might have slumbered through the lifetime of a genera- 
tion. 

a» 


WHEN about fifty years ago a young man proposed to 
give a course of lessons in natural theology to a Bible 
class in a well-known Unitarian church, objection was 
made on the ground that nothing but revealed religion 
should be taught to young people lest their faith in Chris- 
tianity be shaken. We can now hardly imagine such a 
state of things. About that time a little girl, hearing 
her elders discussing the subject of miracles, said, ‘We 
have more faith than the Jews had.” Being asked what 
she meant, she explained, ‘They wouldn’t believe Jesus 
unless he worked a miracle, but we would have believed 
him without a miracle.” The child’s confidence has now 
become the faith of our churches, and we no longer worry 
about miracles. 


ad 


BuyinG Liberty bonds is the form in which patriotism 
comes to the people of the United States more generally 
and imperatively than in any other way. ‘The invest- 
ment combines service with advantage. The motive 
is the highest possible,—the support of government in its 
fight for independence against despotism, for right against 
might. The duty is indisputable, and it is not stark. 
The investment is one on which the security of every other 
rests. It stands beyond comparison. It is a bond in 
the whole meaning of the word. It binds every buyer 
into actual union with his country and with his country- 
men. It provides against personal need as well as against 
national need. The number of persons who begin the 
habit of thrift in this way guarantees future well-being 
for the population as never before. | 
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OnE of the most peculiar signs of the times is the change 
in the mental attitude of the public barber. Within the 
memory of middle-aged men the barber considered him- 
self responsible for the happiness of his client so long as 
he sat in his chair. The moment the towel was tucked 
under his client’s chin He began a stream of conversation 
on all the popular topics that ought to interest a man of 
the world. He kept himself well informed on all the 
topics of the town and regarded himself as a qualified 
chronicler of the news. The haircutting over, there 
followed suggestions concerning a shampoo and the good 
qualities of certain cosmetic adjuncts to the toilet. Now 
all this is changed. A modern barber shop jis sanitary, 
quiet, and tipless. When the barber has done what you 
asked, he politely says, ‘‘Can I do anything more for you?”’ 
and what was once a somewhat embarrassing leave-taking 
has now become easy if not graceful. Verily the world 
gets on to better manners. 


Forced to Do It. 


A tone of criticism is intended in the frequent remark 
concerning President Wilson in the conduct of various 
war measures: “It is all right, but he was forced to do 
it.” As a matter of fact, the critics areright. What 
they do not see is that everybody is under the domination 
of the same rude and rigorous order. ‘The things which 
men may count their own pleasant and original ideas, 
which they can carry out by their own initiative and for 
their own ends, amount to very little in war-time and not 
much more in time of peace. ‘The clue in this matter 
leads far. It operis the pages of the old, old questions 
which will never be answered, as to the measure of free- 
dom people really exercise, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the conduct into which they are compelled by a 
force or forces with which they have nothing to do. 

Only a temerarious person would attribute the wisdom 
revealed in the war primarily to the plans of men. They 
have had a very small part in the events if the truth is 
told. They have been able merely to take advantage 
of the conditions which have arisen without their guidance 
or knowledge, and fashion their behavior in much 
the same dependent manner with which they face the 
weather. If it were not for a faith as deep-rooted as life 
itself that there is a Power not ourselves which is urging 
itself through imperfect and wayward men and, largely 
in despite, making progress on the whole, there would be 
a more terrible condition than that which we now face. 
Faith never had such a day as this. The best thing about 
the President is that he has been forced to say and do 
great things of faith which he never dreamed of before the 
facts overwhelmed him. 

There is a force, sometimes beautiful and sometimes 
ugly, which men have to face always, and when they do 
so with even fair wisdom they do all that may be expected. 
They can do no more than set the tide in their affairs 
in a straight course and thereby aid the inevitable progress 
which comes from God. ‘There are many disciples of the 
doctrine of necessity as Kipling teaches it in his parable 
“The Benefactors.”’ Self-defence and self-preservation 
are the motives. From the first man, with dog teeth, 
who “hit them and bit them,” thereby ruling them, to 
the second man, who overcame the first by learning to 
hurl a missile, onward through the ages, one invention 
after another has marked the steady gain of man, till the 
people long under the tyranny of priests, the only learned 
men of the Middle Ages, acquired letters, ended priest- 
craft, hastened the Renaissance, and laid the foundation 
for democracy. 

Until this war forced men to forget old half-truths, 


many of them believed as Kipling believes, andregarded 
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then it was about to be forced into its best. 


the world as unceasing strife, albeit there was with the 


strife advance all along the line. Out of this unending 
struggle has come the war. ‘The war, in turn, has forced 
the people to higher levels than they have ever known or 
could have known without it. Religion shines as it was 
about to die. The extremes have met. Nothing but 
the war would have developed within a hundred years 
a world-mindedness which is coming with marvellous 
rapidity. Even a commonplace like the economies 
in food and fuel which are now necessary or we starve 
and freeze would not have been undertaken in other than 
days of oneness. The concentration of the best abilities 
of the country for the world’s welfare came only because 
of the common peril. When the world was at its worst, 
This is the 
new and amazing revelation of God. 

The old conceits of the race as of the individual become 
the most fatuous and amusing delusions in the world. 
The humble yet undying affirmations about God,—the 


_ sovereign, the austere, the unbending, the never-changing 


good God, who goes onward eternally to a certain end,— 
these ideas are flesh and blood to-day. Our nation in- 
carnates them. 

The unexampled utterances of President Wilson, whose 
evolution has been as remarkable as spiritual, show the 
steady influence of God’s mind upon his mind and upon 
the mind of the whole world for (rather than to) which 
he speaks. Whatever the lesser differences among people, 
on the essential and central facts of the present crisis 
there is a unanimity and a unity which confounds the 
wise and makes the foolish rejoice. ‘The wisdom of this 
world is naught. While men have made gains by the 
necessity of self-defence and self-preservation, such prog- 
ress is in league with bitterness and contention. ‘The 
end of it is to kill off men who ought tolive. The only 
way that will serve every interest is that which we have 
been literally and roughly pushed into by this war. 
Far, then, from uttering condemnation against force, 
the fact is that God the Righteous and Inviolable Force 
is working wonders in his world. 


Suffering for Others. 


The cross of Christ is no longer a conventional phrase. 
Just now the atonement is coming back into favor, and 
is hospitably received where once it was rejected. The 
war has done more than push back useless ideas of God’s 
way of ruling the world, and speculative definitions of 
a metaphysical Christ. The old orthodoxy is not the 
only part of Christianity that is being modified and 
transmuted. We have to see that we are changing, our- 
selves. In the words of the Council of the General 
Conference, ‘‘we have had forced home upon us a clearer 
understanding of the mystery that lies at the heart of the 
Christian faith.” 

Take two words out of the old descriptions of the 
atonement of Christ and we can adopt it without reserva- 
tion. The words “punishment”’ and “‘escape’’ represent 
all that we still reject. We do not think that the suf- 
ferings of Jesus on the cross were a punishment. The 


_ longer one lives the less one thinks of punishment as an 


essential part of justice anywhere. It may belong to 
the incentives to better living, it may operate as a deter- 
rent; but a part of justice it cannot be. Justice does 
not require punishment, and punishment does not achieve 
justice. Justice consists of righting a wrong, and bring- 
ing about equity and righteousness. Punishment con- 


. Sists in suffering as a penalty for wrongdoing. What 


either has to do with justice it would stagger any one 
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to show save as both have been associated with the 
word “‘justice.” To interpret the agony of Jesus as a 
punishment, which he assumed in order to placate an 
angry God, does violence to God’s fatherhood. Of any 
human father it would be an indictment and a disgrace. 
It also is not consistent with the account of the cruci- 
fixion, nor with anything Jesus said about it. 

The word ‘‘escape’’ is quite as foreign to the suffering 
of Jesus. It was a suffering for the sins of men. It 
was in no sense or degree their escape from suffering 
themselves. The notion that a man can load another 
with his own responsibility, roll off all consequences of 
wrongdoing upon another’s shoulders, even though they 
be willing shoulders, and go free, is repugnant to any 
self-respect and moral sense. It would stamp the man 
who consented to such an arrangement for his own. 
benefit with contempt, and send him to Coventry. He 
who would contemplate with any satisfaction and sense 
of good fortune such a deliverance would be mean be- 
yond expression. In a club such behavior would bring 
expulsion. Among men of every rank such behavior by 
one of their fellows would automatically cause execration 
and rejection. The man himself would be ashamed to 
face his associates till he had cleared his name of such 
a blot. What would be a universal disgrace among men 
of the ordinary run could not possibly be counted credit- 
able in a man who has found Christ. Bankruptcy in 
morals is just as questionable as it is in business, and 
for a man to take advantage of it to evade the payment 
of just debts, and count all obligations discharged by it, 
would in religion be at least as discreditable as it is in 
business. 

When these two ideas of suffering as a punishment 
of an innocent man in order that guilt may be wiped 
away and as an escape of a guilty man from the results 
of his wrongdoing are put out of the reckoning, the truth 
of the atonement comes into plain view. It is the truth 
that people have to suffer for each other’ as well as for 
themselves. It is the truth that the wrong and torment 
of the world cannot be borne unless all help to bear it. 
It is the truth written large upon the face of humanity 
in these times of agony. It is a truth witnessed not 
only of necessity but by choice. Men and women press 
into all kinds of service which has no lesser meaning and 
force. ‘They are glad to suffer, to take a share in the 
world’s pain, and by bearing it divide it. Their only 
regret is that they cannot take enough. They are never 
so happy as when they do this. The men in camps, who 
have left all that makes life happy,—home, dear ones, 
comforts, enjoyment,—find they were never so happy 
before. In the letters of men to their families just before 
going into battle, whose chances against life they know 
are overwhelming, we find testimony of a sincerity and 
definiteness we cannot question, clear and simple testi- 
mony that they were never so happy as in facing the 
issues of the hour. As lightning makes thick darkness 
suddenly as the day, and shows the way, unseen before 
and after, so by a sudden flash the meaning of life and 
the joy of it illumine the dark way of sacrifice and give 
it real joy. 

If there are any exceptions to this law, they are shame- 
ful. If men and women go their way as if nothing were 
happening, they go with infamy in their hearts. If they 
profit by others’ pain, eat the flesh of their fellows in 
pushing up prices, and greedily think only of number one 
as if self-preservation were their only law, they prove 
nothing against the revelation of the time. In every 
time when high sacrifices are required and gladly given, 
there are people with so little soul that they can only 
think it a time to fatten on opportunity. It was so in 
the brave days of Washington; it was so in the crises of 
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the Civil War; it is so to-day. But people who sell 
their souls for pottage show only pottage to their credit. 
No one admires or desires that kind of happiness. 


Current Topics. 


JAN. 10, 1918, will stand out in history as a notable 
date in the struggle for the enfranchisement of women in 
the English-speaking world. On that day the House of 
Representatives in the United States and the House of 
Lords in Great Britain recorded themselves as favoring 
the great reform which has been under way in both 
countries for more than a half-century. The vote in the 
House of Representatives stood 274 to 136, or the exact 
two-thirds required to pass the resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment. ‘The fate of the resolution in the 
House was decided, in the opinion of some of its advocates, 
by the action. of the President, who on the eve of the 
balloting in the chamber declared himself in favor of 
the proposed constitutional amendment. The resolution 
now goes to the Senate, where its progress is regarded as 
not altogether assured, in view of a determined Senatorial 
opposition. The Republicans, at a caucus before the 
day fixed for the taking of the vote, adopted the resolution 
as a party measure of national scope. 


&* 


In the House of Lords the ultimate passage of the 
Electoral Reform bill, which includes a clause enfranchis- 
ing women thirty and above that age, was assured by 
the decisive defeat of the conservative group who sought 
to strike the woman suffrage clause from the measure. 
In the event of the prospect of the defeat of the entire 
measure because of the woman suffrage feature, the 
women were prepared to withdraw their demand for 
action on their cause at this time. The indorsement of 
their plea for the ballot by the conservative branch of the 
British legislature made such a sacrifice by the women 
unnecessary. The other features of the Electoral Re- 
form bill provide for the enfranchisement of all soldiers 
in the service of the country, all sailors serving in the 
navy, and all seamen employed in the merchant marine. 
The outcome of the voting at Westminster was received 
with exultation by the majority of the women of the 
United Kingdom, who have been devoting themselves to 
war work with a patriotic ardor which has disarmed 
some of the most determined opponents of their cause. 


»* 


THE negotiations at Brest-Litovsk took a new turn last 
week, when it was announced by Dr. von Kiihlmann and 
Count Czernin that the Central Powers had withdrawn 
the offer of terms for a general peace which were outlined 
by Count Czernin on December 25. ‘This action was the 
German retort to the definition of peace terms made 
recently by Premier Lloyd George and on January 8 by 
President Wilson in his address to Congress. At the end 
of the week the announcement was made by M. Trotzky, 
the Bolshevik Minister of Foreign Affairs, that Russia 
would take up negotiations for a separate peace, on the 
lines laid down by the Russian delegates at the beginning 
of,the discussion at Brest-Litovsk. One of the interesting 
circumstances at the resumption of the negotiations was 
the reiterated rumor, coming by way of Switzerland, that 
Bulgaria already had signed a separate peace with Russia 
and that the Russian delegates had rejected an offer of a 
separate treaty with Turkey. No official confirmation 
of the reported Russo-Bulgarian reconciliation had reached 
the outer world at the beginning of the present week. 
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A MATERIAL change in the internal organization of 
Russia also was definitely established by an incidental 
development in the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. The 
recognition by the government at Petrograd of the estab- 
lishment of an independent republic of the Ukraine was 
officially announced when the Russian delegation admitted 
the standing of the delegation appointed by the Rada, or 
parliament, of the Ukraine in the peace conference. ‘The 
attitude of the 35,000,000 people of the Ukraine toward 
the rest of Russia was defined recently when the Rada at 
Kiev affirmed the desire of the Ukrainians for an inde- 
pendent national life under the republican form, but 
declared their hope for the reconstruction of Russia into 
a federated republic after the model of the United States, 
to include the self-governing republic of the Ukraine. 
The position assumed by the Ukraine in favor of federal 
relations with the central government at Petrograd was 
regarded as of special significance, as it pointed the way 
for the solution of the difficult race problem in Russia by 
the formula of a federated republic. 


* 


PRESIDENT WILsSon’s reference to the future of Turkey 
in his most recent message to Congress has given material 
impetus to the movement for the restoration of Zion as a 
self-governing, and perhaps an independent, state. ‘The 
Provisional Executive Committee for General Zionist 
Affairs, with headquarters in New York, has already begun 
a campaign to solidify sentiment among the Jews and 
prepare the ground for the realization of the age-old 
aspiration of the Jewish race. ‘The plans under considera- 
tion contemplate the erection of a fully equipped modern 
state in the historic homeland of the Jews. ‘The efforts 
of the American organization are being supplemented 
by the active endeavors of Jewish bodies all over the world. 
An international fund is being raised for the preliminary 
work of colonization and equipment. Of this fund the 
sum of $1,000,000 has been apportioned to American 
Jewry as a first instalment, and the American committee 
is already at work obtaining subscriptions. It is not 
expected that any considerable part of the immigration 
into the New Zion will come from America. 


»* 


OF all the nations in the Central Powers alignment, 
Bulgaria alone appears to have reacted favorably to 
President Wilson’s latest message to Congress and through 
Congress to the world. Excerpts from the Sofia press 
cabled to this country at the beginning of the week 
indicate that the Bulgarian people regard the President’s 
plan for a readjustment of relations among the Balkan 
nations on lines of nationality and historic allegiance as 
the only guarantee for a satisfactory solution of the 
Balkan question. On the other hand, comments on the 
President’s message and on Premier Lloyd George’s 
speech, delivered a few days earlier, reflect some disap- 
pointment in Serbian quarters, because of the absence 
in both utterances of pledges for the formation of the 
South Slavic states (Jugoslavia) at the expense of Austria, 
which was outlined at a Pan-Serbian congress held on the 
island of Corfu last year. One of the President’s recom- 
mendations which was approved by the Sofia press was 
the stipulation that Serbia be assured of a free and perma- 
nent outlet to the Adriatic, as an avenue for Serbian 
commerce. 


ee 


IN England the Balkan question is receiving earnest 
attention as a vital phase of the problem which the free 
nations of the world have undertaken to solve in this war. - 
Balkan authorities like Mr. Brailsford, Mr. Noel Buxton, 
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and Sir Edwin Pears are seeking to impress upon British 
public opinion the wisdom of fixing the boundaries of the 
Balkan states, not on political or strategic lines, but in 
accordance with the nationality and the wishes of the 
populations involved. In a remarkable article in the 
October issue of the Quarterly Review an anonymous 
writer summarizes the contentions of the so-called pro- 
Bulgarian group of British public men in the statement 
that the treaty of Bucharest was an act of injustice and 
violence, and that the ferment in the Balkans will never 
subside until a large part of the territory allotted to 
Serbia in Macedonia under the treaty of Bucharest is 
annexed to Bulgaria on the ground of nationality. The 
same writer pleads the justice of Serbia’s claim to Serb 
territories now held by Austria-Hungary and for a Serbian 
outlet to the Adriatic. 


Brevities. 


There is no beauty more lasting than the beauty of use- 
fulness. 


The ideal common to all true education is to set the 
spirit free. 


The United States knows its great men. ‘The critics 
of Mr. Hoover have made no headway with the public. 


A Methodist church in Lynn makes its contribution of 
$2,300 toward its denominational Pension Fund in the 
form of Liberty bonds. It thus simultaneously aids both 
the government it loves and the church it loves. 


The recent opening in New York of the Théatre du 
Vieux Columbier is an event of note. Under the direc- 
tion of Jacques Copeau, “Twelfth Night’ has been 
given in French. The critics speak of it as a delightful 
spectacle. 


It seems as if there could no longer be selfish or indif- 
ferent people anywhere in this broad country, so many 
are the stories of eager sacrifice that one hears from day 
to day. However, if there are, that excuses nobody else 
from doing his level best. 


According to Rev. Dr. C. W. Blackett, manager of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ministers’ pension cam- 
paign in New England, the war does not seem in any 
way to interfere with contributions for pension and re- 
lief funds. The church members seem unusually sym- 
pathetic toward every worthy cause and very willing to 
give. : 


“Sayings and Songs for Soldiers and Sailors” is a little 
book prepared by a Baltimore minister, and one of the 
staff of the Library of Congress, at the small cost of three 
cents a copy. It has proved helpful among thousands of 
soldiers from Maryland and Pennsylvania. It has been 
suggested that other States issue an edition for their own 
men with a fitting letter from the Governor. 


The Department of Religious Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has ready another manual, 
“Heroic Lives,” by Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan 
Vail. An interesting feature of the publications of this 
department is that, while designed for Sunday-school 
work, they interest the general reader. This is true of 


_ “The Sympathy of Religions,” by Dodson; ‘“‘The Gospel 


of Jesus,” by Bowen; ‘The Story of Jesus,’ by Miss 
Buck; and also of “ Heroic Lives.” 
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Letters to the Gditor. 
The Churches Behind the Guns. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


If there is enough efficacy in the prayers of the people 
to make it worth while for the President to appoint 
a day of prayer, why should not that efficacy be invoked 
and maintained every day and especially every Sunday 
until the end of the war? If each pastor in every church 
all over our country should ask his audience early in the 
service to join him for four or five minutes in silent prayer 
for the triumph of the Allies, before he begins his own 
morning prayer, who knows how many invisible battalions 
might be added to our armies across the sea? 

“More things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.”’ ONE WHO BELIEVES. 


Putting It Through. 


Come, Freemen of the land, 

Come, meet the last demand; 

Here’s a piece of work in hand— 
Put it through! 

Here’s a log across the way, 

We have stumbled on all day, 

Here’s a ploughshare in the clay— 
Put it through! 


Hear our brothers in the field, 
Steel your swords as theirs are steeled, 
Learn to wield the arms they wield— 
Put it through! 
Lock the shop and lock the store, 
And chalk this upon the door— 
“We've enlisted for the war!”’ 
Put it through! 


For the birthrights yet unsold, 
For the history yet untold, 
For the future yet unrolled— 

Put it through! 
Lest our children point with shame 
On the fathers’ dastard fame, 
Who gave up a nation’s name— 

Put it through! 

—Edward Everett Hale. 


John Barleycorn on Trial for His Life. 


MANLEY BACON TOWNSEND. 


John Barleycorn is on trial for his life. For ages he 
has walked rough-shod over the human race, ruining 
countless homes, debasing countless souls, slaying count- 
less victims. He has been able to do this because good 
men have been divided as to the best way of dealing with 
him, for all thoughtful men are agreed as to his malign 
influence. 

At last, the patience of the American people is ex- 
hausted. John Barleycorn has so outraged the con- 
science of our people that they have risen in righteous 
wrath and demanded that steps be taken to rid the land 
of the menace, once for all. They are demanding the 
atrest, arraignment, trial, condemnation, and sentence 
to capital punishment of the criminal. 

I here take occasion to hale the offender into court 
and set forth the accusations against him. Stand forth, 
John Barleycorn, before the jury, and hear the charges 
against you! You tremble with apprehension, and well 
you may, for Nemesis is on your trail, and you are about to 
reap the fruits of your unspeakable crimes. Be assured 
you will have a fair trial and an impartial verdict. 

First, I accuse you of murder in the first degree, 
and in the second degree, and in the third degree, 
and in every degree. You are the great destroyer 
of the, manhood of our nation. Who else has ever 
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slain so many victims? Saul slew his thousands, 
David his ten thousands, modern artillery and machine 
guns their millions, but John Barleycorn, whose murders 
are scattered broadcast and who takes his toll without 
comment, has destroyed far more than these. He cuts 
down multitudes before they have lived out the days God 
gave them to live. The records of life insurance com- 
panies show that a man starting at the age of twenty as 
a total abstainer lives to the average of sixty-five, whereas 
starting at the same age as a moderate drinker he dies at 
the age of fifty-one, losing over fourteen years, or a 
cutting down of nearly one-third of his days. The 
heavy drinker shortens his days by two-thirds. ‘These are 
figures given out by life insurance actuaries. ‘They are 
not guesses. They are founded on records of the death- 
rate carefully tabulated. John Barleycorn is a destroyer 
of human life. He is a menace to the human race. On 
this count alone he deserves to be found guilty. 

I furthermore accuse the prisoner at the bar of sapping 
and undermining the moral stamina of the youth of our 
land. He is a moral leper. His chosen haunts are the 
breeding-places of crime and immorality. Go up and 
down the length and breadth of any community and 
where can you find anything else that causes one-tenth 
of the disorder, crime, poverty, and misery? Why did 
the authorities at San Francisco order all liquor-selling 
stopped during the dark days of her scourge from fire and 
earthquake? They recognized the saloon to be a dis- 
orderly element, the foe of law and order, the friend of 
loot and lust and crime. Why is it, John Barleycorn, 
that the saloons have to be closed on holidays and 
election days, if it be not that you are distrusted as a 
disturber of the public peace? Why is it that’ you are 
ordered under lock and key whenever any great, sudden 
calamity dislocates the police force and the operations of 
the law? Why is it that the women of the land, who 
more than all else represent the public conscience, hate 
and despise you and demand your destruction? We all 
know why? It is because you are a criminal, a destroyer, 
a brigand. What right have you, John “Barleycorn, or 
any one, to live and prosper on the sufferings, the misery, 
the appetites of others? None whatever. Every dictate 
of public and private morality cries out against it. Any 
other criminal would have been tried and executed long 
since as an enemy of man, the worst foe of the human 
race. The indictment against you, John Barleycorn, is 
true. You know it is only too true,—sadly, terribly true. 
You are not only a destroyer of life, but you are an 
assassin of character, a murderer of the moral life of 
millions. You know you are a murderer, but you persist 
in your course, for love of gain. Why are great corpora- 
tions, banks, railroads, and other public companies now 
insisting on their employees keeping away from saloons? 
Because they know that John Barleycorn lowers human 
efficiency, weakens the will, corrupts the morals, and 
endangers the lives and interests of the public committed 
to their charge. 

This is not all. John Barleycorn, I not only accuse you 
of killing the bodies and ruining the morals of men and 
women,—I accuse you of treason. You are the most 
sinister element in American politics to-day. You openly 
and secretly defy every law that is placed upon the 
statute books for your control. In your saloons are 
hatched most of the plots of anarchists, the I. W. W., and 
other disturbers of the public peace. ‘The lowest political 
things, that would corrupt and debauch our political 
system, are nurtured in the reeking atmosphere of the 
saloon. The brewers have been proven in our courts of 
law to be utterly conscienceless. Colossal attempts 
have been made to bribe even the National Congress. 
In the Congressional Record of July 6, 1917, Senator 
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Sheppard presented a summary of court findings against 
certain brewers in Texas. Suit had been brought by the 
State. When the case came to trial the defendants 
pleaded guilty and were glad to get off with a fine aggre- 
gating $281,000 and court costs amounting to $8,000 
more. In Pittsburgh last year a federal grand jury found 
one hundred and one indictments against the United 
States Brewers’ Association and a number of Pennsyd- 
vania brewing companies. The prosecuting attorney 
stated that he had discovered evidences of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars used in political corruption 
in connection with the election of a United States Senator 
and a number of Congressmen. Rather than have the 
case aired, the defendants pleaded guilty and paid a 
large fine. c 

In the great war in which we are engaged, brewers have 
given comfort and aid to the enemy. They have spent 
money freely for anti-American propaganda. ‘They have 
sought to corrupt newspapers. In view of the foregoing 
facts, John Barleycorn, I accuse you of high treason. 
You would destroy your country rather than permit the 
people’s will to rule. ’ 

Finally, John Barleycorn, I accuse you of economic 
waste. You are the most colossal waster in the land. 


We will pass over the waste occasioned by the lessening. 


in efficiency of your devotees. We will say nothing of 
the poverty you entail or the taxes you make necessary 
to provide prisons, jails, poorhouses, asylums, and relief 
for your victims. That totals an appalling figure. I 
rise now to accuse you of being a waster of food at a 
moment when every patriot is asked to be a conserva- 
tionist, that the world’s food supply may be augmented 
and the lives of our boys safeguarded by a speedy winning 
of the war. By the report of the United States Brewers’ 
Association there is use yearly in this republic $113,513,- 
971 worth of grain and other farm products in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors. The brewers claim (or did, when 
they wished to make it appear that their business was 
necessary to the farmers) that they used 132,496,306 


bushels of grain every year for beer and ale, besides’ 


enormous quantities of sugar,—an amount three and a 
third times as large as used by the distillers. Yet. we 
close the distilleries and allow the greater offender to go 
free. The grain, sugar, and coal used in the manu- 
facture of intoxicants are worse than wasted. Is this right 
or sensible? The remedy is apparent. This wicked 
waste must be stopped. ‘The war will be won largely in 
the kitchen. It is not right to ask us all to save our little 
while the liquor men are permitted to waste the nation’s 
resources of grain, sugar, and coal. 

To sum up:— 

I have proven John Barleycorn guilty of the following 
crimes and misdemeanors :— 

1. He is a murderer. j wr 

2. He is a destroyer of character, of homes, of happi- 
ness. 

3. He is a traitor to his country. : 

4. He is a waster and a destroyer of food needed to win 
the war. 

I ask you, and every patriotic, decent American, to 
give your verdict. Stand up, John Barleycorn, and hear 
the voice of America! 


Sayings of Luther. 


The world needs fine and capable men and women to 
conduct its affairs. Such men are made of boys and such 
women of girls, and hence it is necessary to educate the 
boys and girls properly. How sorry I am that I did not 
read more poetry and history and that they were not 
taught me! p. 


q 
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I know I ought to be persuaded by no precept, counsel, 
or kindness to say or do anything against my conscience. 


Here is the truly Christian life, here is faith really work- 
ing by love, when a man applies himself with joy and 
love to the works of that freest servitude in which he 
serves others voluntarily and for naught, himself abun- 
dantly satisfied in the fulness and riches of his own faith. 


Where God’s word is purely taught there is the up- 
right and true church; for the true church is supported 
by the Holy Spirit, not by succession of inheritance. 


Japan Compared with Europe and America. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


II. ARE OccIDENTAL MorRALS SUPERIOR? 


Temperance is a mark of civilization. 

The Japanese people are more temperate than we are, 
and much more temperate than are the people-of Great 
Britain or Germany. 

Absence of crime is a mark of civilization. 
about crime in Japan? 

Practically all forms of criminality found in other 
civilized lands are found there. The most common are 
theft, fraud, forgery, gambling, and embezzlement. 
There are also vote-buying, dishonest corporations, and 
even ‘‘sugar frauds.’’ And yet we of the West cannot 
throw stones. Statistics show that the general rate of 
criminality in Japan is lower than in the United States 
and lower than in most of the nations of Europe. As 
to crimes of violence it is distinctly lower. The annual 
number of homicides (murders and suicides) in the 
United States is one to every 9,500 of the population. 
In Japan it is only one in 53,000, or, in proportion to 
population, less than one-fifth as many. 

Japan has nothing in the way of criminality or brutal- 
ity that is nearly so bad as our horrible lynchings. 

Sex morality has been declared to be low in Japan. 
It is true that it is much lower than it ought to be; but 
it is not so low as in some Christian lands. For example, 
if we compare Japan with Russia we find the comparison 
to be decidedly favorable to Japan. In both countries 
women of bad character are registered. The books of 
the police show that before the war, in 1912, while there 
were 50,000 such women in Petrograd alone, there were 
only 43,000 in the whole Japanese Empire. If we com- 
pare Petrograd and Tokyo, the two capitals, with one 
another, we find that Petrograd, with a population less 
than 2,000,000, contained 50,000 dissolute women, and 
Tokyo, with a population of over 2,000,000, contained 
only 6,500, or about one-seventh as many in proportion 
to population. Carrying our comparison to countries 
outside of Russia, according to the best statistics I have 
been able to obtain, the number of evil women in the 
large cities of Japan generally is not more than one- 
third or one-fourth as great in proportion to the popula- 
tion as in most of the largest cities of Europe and the 
United States. 

Says a writer of high standing, now living in New 
York, but who knows Japan well from many years’ resi 

‘dence there: ‘‘As long as the white-slave trade in our 
midst is so horrible, as has been revealed by the vice 
commissions of New York and Chicago, we had better 
refrain from making the Japanese a target of criticism.” 

Perhaps there is no higher American authority on 
Japan than Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. Says Dr. Gulick: 
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“No one can deny that the shameless immoralities to 
be found in New York, Chicago, London, Paris, and 
Berlin surpass anything seen in Japan.” 

If we inquire regarding illegitimate births, we find 
that at least six of the countries of Europe have a higher 
rate of illegitimacy than Japan. In the year 1912 the 
number of illegitimate births in Japan was only 93 per 
10,000, but in Italy it was 98, in Belgium 111, in Sweden 
125, in Denmark 133, in Hungary 151. In Austria it 
was 230, or nearly two and a half times as many in 
proportion to population as among the Japanese. 

The number of divorces in Japan is greater in pro- 
portion to the population than in most of the countries 
of Europe, and also than in most (but not all) of the 
States of the American Union. Of course, this is to be 
deplored. It should be said, however, that the fre- 
quency of divorce does not grow so much out of im- 
morality on the part of either husband or wife as from 
the custom long prevalent in Japan (but now being 
rapidly changed) of young husbands bringing their 
brides to live in the homes of the husband’s parents. 
The dominance of mothers-in-law over the wives of their 
sons is a fruitful breeder of trouble between wives and 
husbands, which only too often leads to separation. 
Now that the custom is growing, of newly married 
couples at once establishing homes of their own, it is 
believed that divorces will become less frequent. 

One of the tests of a high civilization undoubtedly 
is that of honesty, personal honesty and integrity in 
business and in the affairs of life generally. Does Japan 
stand this test? 

Reports have been circulated in this country by her 
enemies, and perhaps by others, to the effect that she 
does not. Disparaging comparisons are made between 
Japan and China, and we are told that whereas in China 
merchants, traders, and the people generally can be 
trusted, in Japan the grounds for trust are much less 
secure. Many times I have been asked whether I do 
not think this is so. 

My answer is: Probably it may have been true fifty 
or sixty years ago, when Americans first came into busi- 
ness relations with Japan, that there was a difference of 
this nature between the merchants and traders of the 
two nations. Business honesty has always been very 
high in China, probably as high as anywhere in the 
entire world. In Japan business honesty and honor were 
not so high formerly as they are now. Outside of busi- 
ness the Japanese maintained standards of honor that 
were unsurpassed, but they do not seem to have carried 
them into trade as fully as did the Chinese. ‘The reason 
is easy to find. 

For ages (during all the centuries of Feudalism) the 
trading class was ranked in Japan as socially low, lower 
than the agriculturists and much lower than the samurai. 
The result of this low estimate in which trade (the whole 
business of mere money-making) was held, was that the 
moral standards of the trading class, the money-making 
class, sank to a lower level than those found ‘among 
other classes of the people. This continued until the 
New Age of Japan; then a change took place. The men 
who first came from Japan to America and Europe to 
study Western civilization returned to tell their people 
that Japan’s future prosperity and success must be found 
largely in commerce and trade with the nations of the 
West. But in order to meet the conditions of this trade 
and commerce their standards of business honesty and 
honor must be as high as those of the West. ‘This raised 
the question, How could such standards be secured and 
maintained? At once it was seen that the obstacle in 
the way was largely social. There must be a change of 
social ideals. ‘The men engaged in commerce and trade, 
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in business and in finance, must no longer be looked 
down upon socially. These occupations must not be 
left to the least respected class in society. The very 
best men of the nation, the ablest and the most respected, 
must take them up. 

The result was, a change of this kind was entered upon. 
Encouraged by the government, men of the highest 
character and social standing began more and more turn- 
ing their attention to all lines of business and finance. 
‘There seems reason to believe that to-day the financiers 
of Japan and the men carrying on her larger industries 
and commercial operations are of as high a type as can 
be found anywhere in the business or financial world. 

In this connection it seems important to call atten- 
tion to a mischievous story which has been extensively 
and persistently circulated in this country and perhaps 
others, to the effect that all Japanese banks have Chinese 
cashiers and managers, because Japanese men sufficiently 
honest and trustworthy cannot be found to fill these 
responsible positions. Having myself repeatedly met 
this statement, I supposed for a long time that it was 
true. But what are the facts? 

The story is absolutely false. Its falsity has been 
set forth again and again, and from sources of the most 
unquestionable reliability,—among others, by Mr. 
George Kennan in The Outlook, by Prof. Frances G. 
Peabody in The North American Review, by several mis- 
sionaries, and by various Japanese authorities of the 
highest standing. Yet the falsehood persists. The truth 
in the case is, there are upward of 2,300 Japanese banks 
in Japan, and not one of them employs a Chinese cashier 
or general manager. Says Mr. K. K. Kawakami in his 
volume ‘Asia at the Door’: “In all my life I have 
never heard a lie so unblushing as this... . There is no 
Japanese bank that employs a single Chinese in any 
capacity.” 

Possibly the basis or starting-point of this widespread 
and harmful fiction may be found in the following fact. 
There are in the Orient three or four international banks, 
such as the Hongkong Shanghai Bank and the Charter 
Bank of India, which were first established in China, 
and which later opened branches in Japan (in Yokohama 
and Kobe), primarily for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness between Japan and China, and secondarily to transact 
international business generally. Of course in these 
three or four banks (which are not strictly Japanese, 
and which, coming from China, have a large business to 
transact with China, a country whose currency is multi- 
farious and exceedingly difficult to understand) it is 
natural and almost necessary that Chinese cashiers and 
book-keepers should be employed. ‘This deceives not 
a few American travellers who happen to have provided 
themselves with letters of credit to these particular banks 
because of their international character. Going to these 
banks and receiving their money from Chinese cashiers 
they leap to the conclusion, and spread the report, that 
all the other 2,300 banks in Japan (all of Japan’s own 
banks,: as well as these three or four semi-foreign ones) 
employ cashiers from China, which, as already said, is 
not true in a single case. . 

It is true, as already pointed out, that Chinese bankers 
are confessedly among the most efficient in the world, 
and Chinese standards of business honor are very high. 
Nevertheless, Japan finds no need to go to China or any- 
where else outside of her own borders to find plenty of 
men of ability and of the most unquestionable integrity, 
to carry on all her banks and also her other lines of im- 
portant business activity. One wonders how long this 
stupid falsehood about the Chinese cashiers, so often 
exposed, will continue to be circulated in America, to 
the cruel injury of Japan. 
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The War Settlement. 


LUCIA AMES MEAD. | 


Unless those who are fighting for democracy achieve 
a moral victory as well as a military victory, the war 
will have been fought in vain. This point is strongly 
emphasized by Norman Angell in an article in War and 
Peace, the monthly supplement of the English Nation, 
under the title of ‘‘A Criminal Nation.’ He discusses 
the attitude of those who trace the war to one sole cause, 
the wickedness of Germany, without asking what makes 
the Germans more wicked than other folk. If this 
wickedness is due to conditions which must be altered, 
it follows that repression alone will not suffice. 

The modern criminologist does not merely punish the 
criminal and expect thus to make him fit to live with 
when punishment is over. If the history of penology 
shows that mere repression does not diminish crime in 
individuals, will repression succeed with nations? ‘The 
conception of a League of Nations as chiefly concerned 
in preserving the order of things established by the war 
settlement may fail to win the interest or co-operation 
of the Central Powers. If the spirit of German mili- 
tarism is to be overcome, it must be made plain to the 
German people that they can obtain security and eco- 
nomic rights without huge armaments. If it does not 
come from within, no amount of repression will avail to 
create the spirit that can co-operate with democratic 
peoples. If such a spirit is not created, we shall have 
an unconverted criminal loose in the Society of Nations 
to prey upon it. 

Unless a-new conception of national rights and of 
international obligations is attained, a League to En- 
force Peace such as Anglo-American interests are pro- 
moting might be called upon to enforce such unjust 
conditions as those involved in an economic war after 
the war, or in the blocking of economic highways of a 
nation, or in sustaining the present legal right of an em- 
pire, or in exploiting as it pleased millions of poor natives 
in far-off dependencies. No League of Nations will be 
workable unless the nations, as with our colonies in 1787, 
surrender their claim to complete sovereignty. National 
independence must be limited by national obligation. 
Unless a League of Nations with this new conception 
becomes an integral part of the war settlement, terri- 
torial readjustments are bound to be made on a false 
basis and are sure to breed future war. Justice to all 
must be the prime object at the war settlement or we 
shall establish only the old balance of power in a new 
form. 

Security and economic freedom are the prime con- 
siderations in any future Society of Nations. Right- 
eous claims for protection and for normal trade outlets 
must be provided for or no League of Nations can endure. 
Austria, Italy, and Serbia must be given security and 
proper outlets on the Adriatic. Italy’s demand for the 
larger part of Dalmatia, in which Italians are only one- 
tenth of the population, would put Slovenes, Croats, 
and Serbs under control of a few aliens and might shut 
out fifty millions of Germans, Magyars, and Slavs from 
access to salt water. Macedonia yearns to be reunited 
with Bulgaria. 

In order to win Macedonia, previously allotted by the 
powers to Bulgaria, nine hundred thousand Bulgar sol- 
diers are now fighting to the death, while the Allies have 
sustained Serbia in her refusal to accept the decision of 
the Powers to give it to Bulgaria. ‘This refusal, which 
occasioned the second Balkan war, in some measure led 
to this present war, which has been called the third 
Balkan war. If the Allies, who claim to protect the 
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p ts of small peoples, thus violate the true principles 
ms nationality, how much more are the Central Powers, 
which make no such claim, certain to do so? 
The nations have much to learn before they come to 
- the momentous war settlement which may determine 
the fate of civilization for ages, Never was an idea 
‘more puerile than that we must wait for the military 
ES. __vietory before the main principles of the settlement are 
determined upon. When a disputed territory like Alsace- 
Lorraine is a prime element in the prolongation of the 
: war, and when it may continue to be a source of bitter- 
ness whether retained or transferred, there must be some 
es adjustment thought out by which both claimants can 
¥ be satisfied. The problem is not “either or,’”’ but “both.” 
_ If we shut out the millions now dependent on access to 
the ore-fields of Lorraine, we shall keep alive that spirit 
of hostility and militarism in Germany which is inimical 
- to permanent peace, If there is one panacea for war, 
I believe it is free trade. If the war settlement does 
oy not at least remove preferential tariffs in the colonies, 
this war will not end war. 
Unless the thinking people of the world, in the pre- 
cious time before the war settlement, focus their thought 
; on what are the essentials of a peace that can endure, 
the complete military defeat of Germany will give not 
the slightest assurance that the world is going to be 
: made safe for democracy. The six wars in the fifteen 
__-years before this war, in none of which was Germany 
engaged, assure us that unless the prime causes of war 
are removed, namely, fear of attack and the blocking 
i, of trade outlets, the cry from the trenches, ‘Never 
again!’’ will be as futile as it is tragic and pitiful. 


Spiritual Life. 


The good soldier has learned the hardest lesson of all— 
the lesson of self-subordination to a higher and bigger 
_--—— personality. He has learned to sacrifice everything 
__—s which belongs to him individually to a cause that is far 
. greater than any personal ambitions of his own can ever 


be.—Donald Hankey. 
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j Build your social intercourse on the things that are 
~ real in all our lives, not on the commonplaces. Make the 


: 
2 law of your being a law of sympathy, not one of repulsion; 
5 and, so sure as the daylight is stronger than the night, 
a you will find that life becomes larger and sweeter for you 
 continually—Henry Wilder Foote. 
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~~ ‘This whole world is God’s world, and all this pottering 
~ about the way in which he must stand related to us and 
_ -~ we to him, because we believe certain dogmas and ob- 
serve certain ordinances of this or that church, is time 
. thrown away, except as it can result in making me a 
better man all round and all through.—Robert Collyer. 
ot , i - 
_~—s He ~ who believes in eternal justice cannot be beaten 
in life. He may be stung; he may be half dead with 
the wounds of life, stricken of heart in the lonely desert; 
but he is sure to start into energy the moment he sees 
the fresh sunlight or the breeze of the new impulse, such 


oe _ impulse as God sends a man who clings to him by faith.— 
Stopford A, Brooke. 
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t often takes a higher type of manhood to endure 
> bravely than to achieve success. When the 


” 
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re noble than that of personal success, then 


‘without fault of our own or in obedience ~ 


to bear the disappointment cheerfully, to keep life sweet 
and sunny, to let our ‘‘desire to be great be swallowed 


. up in a willingness to be what we are,” lends to life a 


crown of glory which no mere success, however great, 
can bring.—Rodney F. Johonnot. 
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What is love? I think the genuine article is wise, un- 
selfish interest in other people’s welfare, interest in other 
lives than my own: it is to be happy in their happiness. 
If I have but little happiness of my own, this is one way to 
borrow some,—by being glad in the gladness of others.— 
Charles G. Ames. 


Che Pulpit. 
Things that Remain.* 


REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES. 


I take for my text a sentence from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘‘The removing of those things that are 
shaken ..., that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 

The writer’s imagery suggests a certain familiarity 
with earthquakes. It would seem as if he were going 
back in memory to some hour when he saw the heavens 
darkened with volcanic dust and felt the sway and shock 
of the solid earth beneath his feet, and then—the awful 
moment of surprised silence, followed instantly by the 
roar of falling walls and the muffled cry of the over- 
whelmed people. It would seem as if he remembered 
waking from his momentary confusion to discover that 
only the cheaper and meaner buildings were in ruins and 
that those of deep and substantial foundations were still 
unbroken and secure. The earthquake had crumbled 
into dust the superficial things, that the things which 
could not be shaken might remain more conspicuous still. 

That memory gave to his hand a graphic image for 
setting forth the sifting process through which the ideas 
and standards of his own time were passing. For it was 
indeed a period of great upheaval. The cross of Christ, 
still glowing with unearthly light, could be seen from every 
point of the Roman Empire. Old Paganism, blighted by 
its own scepticism and immorality, was being challenged 
by the virile strength of young Christianity. The social 
crust, for so long supposedly strong enough to bear the 
weight of imperial institutions, was cracking in every 
direction, and through the openings new forces were 
boiling like lava, and thunderings never heard before 
were shaking the firmament of established things. 
Philosophies that heretofore had been regarded as im- 
pregnable, religions that had housed the trust of com- 
placent worshippers, ideas that had become inwrought 
with the accepted order,—all were reeling under the 
testing violence of a revolutionary time. And when the 
mysterious voice came crying across the Roman sea,‘‘God 
Pan is dead!” the superstitious world fell on its knees in 
fear and despair. It was indeed an earthquake in the 
realms of the human soul. 

But amid the panic of the hour the apostle is calm and 
unafraid. ‘‘Come what may,” he writes, ‘‘the truth 
shall abide. Whatever the darkness and confusion, the 
strong things, the fundamental things, shall emerge. 
Even welcome the cataclism, if amid its shakings the 
frail structures of a heedless age disappear and men 
behold the simple grandeur of the things that cannot 
perish.” po be 

That was the attitude of an unknown man in the first 
century of the Christian Era. He believed with such 


~~ *Suggestion taken from ‘Mornings in the Chapel,” by Francis G. Peabody, D.D. © 


deliberate sincerity in the sound heart of his universe 
that he stood straight and undismayed when his universe 
seemed to be going to pieces. 

That attitude is strangely becoming to the present 

- day. For the civilized world is passing through an 
experience that easily breeds the temper of panic and the 
incompetency of despair. The very underpinning of the 
social order seems strained to the uttermost. Chaos, 
with streaming hair and destructive hands, is challenging 
the promise of better days. The smoke of burning 
cities taints the air and drifts from continent to continent. 
The pent-up passions of humanity have broken their 
restraints and are scorching the opulent fields of the hu- 
man spirit. Rebellion against things as they have been 
is on the march. Kings have gone. Other kings may 
go. Institutions once secure are tottering to their fall. 
Ideals once supreme are either flouted or ignored. 
Cherished customs, social habits, moral codes, religious 
beliefs, are all involved in the seeming collapse of civiliza- 
tion. The testing hour of the world has struck. It 
came like an alarm at mid-day. The sun was shining 
and peace and prosperity were singing happy songs to- 
gether, when lo! the earth shook and the sun.turned to 
blood, the songs were hushed and the horror fell upon us! 

What has happened? Nothing has happened that 
should daunt the believing soul! Nothing has happened 
that should bring despair to the man who sees the vitality 
of ideals and knows the endurance of truth. 

Did the best things perish when the apostle beheld his 
own time as the shaking of the heavens and the earth? 
-On the contrary, Christianity stood out, redeemed from 
her petty provincialisms, and dying Paganism carried to 
the grave only her worthless baubles and toys. All that 
_was vital in Christianity shone with enhanced glory and 
all that was good in Paganism still survived in Roman 
thought and feeling. 

Did the best things die when the French Revolution 
.shook all Europe to its core? Some thought so then. 
But the student of history sees to-day that the storm of 
hot passion that swept over France was indeed the win- 
nowing blast that separated the chaff of dead things 
from the seed corn of democracy and political freedom. 

Did the best things die in that fierce struggle between 
the North and the South fifty years ago? There were 
prophets who foretold a ruined prosperity, a wrecked 
federation, and the preservation of our most shameful 
institutions. What did the earthquake do? It levelled 
the thin structures propped up by custom and false 
economies, and after the dust had blown away we beheld 
an undivided nation and a prosperity unparalleled in our 
.common history. 

What shall we say to one another in these days of 
-darkness? Shall we say that the shadow has come to 
stay? Shall we mutter evil forebodings, and prophesy 
that whatever dawn may come, it will rise only on a 
ruined world? Or, rather, shall we not straighten the 
_bent knees of despondency and widen our narrow vision 
to catch the fitful rays that pierce the gloom? It is a 
. time for standing straight and for seeing with earnestness 
and sanity. When the daylight was full and our hearts 
were unterrified—when the rose was in bloom and peace 
bestowed its daily blessings, did we not then see the 
_ false idols and the mean habitations which men had set 
up on the very thoroughfares of progress? We knew 
‘ that they were hollow and unstable; we knew that the 
time must come when their strength would fail and their 
_ sham utility become exposed. But the sky was clear 
and the times easy and we were indulgent. We vaguely 
_ believed that civilization would, of its own accord and 
_ in quiet ways, remove its own hypocrisies and purge out 

its own disorders. The social organization sometimes 


- 


does that,—but very Matymane roftss the Mies evils — 
and the most dangerous ideas linger long and persistently. 
Sometimes a town needs a fire, to redeem it from ugli- 


‘ness and squalor. Sometimes human society needs an 


earthquake, to destroy its spiritual hovels and break in 
pieces its keepsakes of dangerous tradition. Society, in 
spite of its builders and reformers, becomes heedless | 
and complacent. In government it grows selfish and 
uncandid, in morals slack ‘and permissive, in religion © 
dogmatic and formal, in patriotism local and indifferent, 

in the great sentiments of human sympathy, generosity, 

and interest in the common welfare, calloused bh? wh Fo 
concerned. 

Then oftentimes the common calamity comes to save 
and to purify. And these false and meretricious ideals, 
these customs and permissions and infirmities, go down 
in the great catastrophe, and there stand out clear and 
unmistakable the bed-rock valors and virtues of chastened 
manhood. 

That, I believe, is what is going on at the present time! 

Is it not true of your own individual experience? Search 
your heart and see if certain pettiness or self-consideration _ 
or lack of interest in the public weal has not suddenly 
disappeared and left you larger and freer and more 
anxious to serve than ever before. 

Is it not true of the massed experiences of the great 
social body? Race prejudices, class interests, inso- 
brieties, frivolities, religious bigotries, political differences, 
have dropped out of sight and mind, and the multitudes 
from sea to sea and from continent to continent are 
caught up into a vision of the beauty of lofty ideals and 
their common obligation to preserve and defend them to 
the uttermost. 

Let us not lose heart. The world will never be what it 
was before. It will be a better world. In the night of 
disaster something is happening that will reveal a trans- 
formed world when the morning breaks. The things 
that are shaken, the things that have no stability, the 
things whose room is better than their presence, will 
perish in the stress and trial, that the unshakable and 
desifable things may remain. 

What will remain? Man will remain—man with his 
idealism, man with his vision of the expanding life, man 


stamped with the indelible impressions of ten thousand 


years of mental and spiritual progress. Do you think 

that the world has done nothing but mark time through 

its life of ages? Has it done nothing but feed its mouth rp 
and clothe its body? -On the contrary, it has been | 
creating out of its experiences a vast estate of ideas and — 
principles and sentiments which, ever growing and 
ripening, has become the most precious inheritance of 
time. As the visible earth grew more beautiful and 
cultivated as man adorned it with cities and temples and 


fruitful fields, so, inwrought with this visible world and 


behind it and above it there grew an invisible world of __ 
thought and feeling, of ideals and dreams and memories = 
of human nobilities and heroisms. You can destroy the 
first. You can burn cities, smash cathedrals, and dev- 
astate fields, but you cannot wreck the idealism and 
spiritual inheritance of the human mind. a 
In London Punch is a cartoon of the Kaiser antl icles 
Albert of Belgium. The Kaiser says: “Now, are you i a 
not sorry? Behold your country laid waste.” “Sorry?” 
replies the young king. “No! Belgium has saved her 
soul.” ‘That was the supreme thing,—the preservation of — 
the spirit amid the crash of walls and the flames of war. 
And these invisible things cannot-die. So long as | 
human soul is left, so long as one man remains whi 
spirit recalls the past and visions the future, t 
world abides, though all else be a smoking 
from out the heart and boats of aah, ee 
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_ honor, purity, righteousness,—the sense of 
Z duty, loyalty, neighborliness, and service: no hot crisis 
of the world can ever consume. The lesser things may 
_ turn to cinders, but these remain because the human 
_ soul remains, and, as if the convulsion had elevated the 
-__-very foundations on which they rest, they stand out 
with redoubled power and significance. Never were 
they so alive and commanding as they are to-day; and 
we all feel it and rejoice in it, as we are lifted up and 
_ swept along on this great tide of spiritual emotion which 
floods up to the very thresholds of our homes. — 
_And God remains! The religion that enshrines him 
as the Spirit above all and in all and through all remains. 
Is that true? Naturally we look to religious faith and 
feeling as the measure of the spiritual life of any time. 
What shall we say of its vitality and efficiency in this 
disastrous hour? Is the tide ebbing down to the mud-flats 
of materialism, or is the flood coming in, bringing with it 
the salt air of a saner faith? It depends upon what you 
mean by religion. If you mean the perfunctory emotions 
that so often have posed as religion, then the mud-flats 
are wider and barer than ever before. If you mean the 
rooden idols which men have named God, then God has 
‘allen flat on his face in his own temple. If you mean the 
mint and anise of holy observance, then all that is left 
is some dried herbs on a deserted altar. 
_. How like a hollow mockery it all seems,—this jaunty 
‘passing from scenes of blood and hate to the Holy of 
__ Holies, this glib shouting of prayers to tribal and national 
- gods, this lifting of the war-lord’s visor, now and then, 


Se - to look into the eyes of Divinity, and then back to the 
slaughter, as if the desired favor had been received! It 


gs 7 
is all a delusion. 
; tribal god perished thousands of years ago. 
é lord does not see the divine face. 
__-‘The true God flees all this hypocrisy and hides himself 
___ within the hearts of those who dream of no brutal mas- 
---—-— teries, no exaltations of arms and dominion, but of fellow- 
ship and mutual helpfulness and good-will among men. 
And where God is, there also is the stronghold of re- 
__ ligion. And that stronghold has not been shaken. The 
___ religion of the letter has been discredited, but the religion 
a that answers its own prayers by a sweeter and diviner 
service to the world has not, in essence, been harmed. 
; It lives because it is true. It lives because it is needed. 
. It lives because the eternal years of God demand it must 
live. Men still believe in it, and they will believe in it 
‘more and more in days to come. They may clothe it 
in this church garb or that church garb, but the living 
thing within will be fairer and healthier because the 
testing fires of the present trial have burned away the 
__vesture of artificial religion and left nothing but ashes 


The Holy of Holies is empty. The 
The war- 


_-—s-'‘The struggle goes on. The earthquake is not over. 
Let us grope with thoughtful hands for the sure supports 
and have faith in the things that our hearts tell us cannot 
be shaken. | 
__  Whoknows? Already, it may be, in the fires of battle 
y forged the instruments of some world-wide 
Who knows? Even now, cemented in the thrall of a 
mon danger, the nations may find such brotherhood 
all unite them forever in a holy alliance against in- 
oppression throughout the world. Let 
- Let us believe that. Let us strive to 
Let us not pray God to give us the vic- 
asion upon the foe. Let us not say 
side and not with the arms of the 
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art and song and beauty and. 
on will rebuild themselves 
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enemy. Who are we that we should presume ‘to mo- | 


nopolize the divine favor? God is with us wherever we 


_ are right. And God is with Germany wherever she is 


right. And even now his spirit is brooding over those’ 
war-swept plains, not directing our battalions or their 
battalions, but guiding the invisible squadrons of truth’ 
and justice and right, and they—whichever flag shall’ 
fall—will win the victory at last. 

Back, then, oh men and women, to your duties, with 
fresh courage and stronger faith! Pledge yourselves anew 
to your country in the step she has taken! Loyally 
render your service, whether it be at the front or here at. 
home! Keep clear your vision of those higher interests 
this strife may serve, and hold to the end the strong 


assurance that God’s kingdom is moving forward, and 


though in the present hour— 


‘°Tis dark around and dark above, 
Yet thro’ the shadow streams the sun; 
We cannot doubt God’s certain love, 
And man’s true aim shall yet be won!” 


Our Heavenly Father, it is faith we need in these days— 
faith in the conquering power of ideal things—and then 
brave patience to fight and serve and wait till the morning 
breaks. Grant unto us this faith and this strong heart 
of patience in full measure. Amen. 


At King’s Chapel. 
(December 1, 1917.) 


O. W. WEBSTER. 


“Enter for rest and prayer.’ 

Seeking a solitude there, 

Out of the crowded and hurrying street 
Into the temple where man and God meet, 
Bathed in the beauty that greets me within, 
Hushed into humble repentance for sin: 
Low on the carpet I kneel, 

Near to my Maker I feel. 


Filtereth down from the loft 

Melody sweet and soft, 

Widening out from the organ above, 
Filling the house like the Deity’s love, 
Sating the soul with its constant increase, 
Then dying away into infinite peace: 
Leaving a memory there 

Which calls unto rest and prayer, 


Why I want my Boy to be a Minister. 


It is an unhappy day for the Christian Church when 
ministers dissuade their sons from looking forward to the 
ministry as a life work. I am also a minister who has 
had a measure of success. Two reasonably long pas- 
torates have rounded out more than a score of years, 
and I am not afraid of any “dead line.’”’ My father is 
a minister, preaching still on occasions. 
(maternal) was’a minister. It was the inspiration of his 
life and my father’s that turned me to the ministry after 
a brief experience in another profession. The rewards 
of my service in the ministry have been satisfying and its 
joys have steadily increased. Why should not I want 
my son to follow in the ancestral steps? He is a lad in 
college, beginning; and it is my supreme happiness that 
his interests and tastes and definite expectations point to 
the ministry. From a small boy he has taken it as a 
matter of course that he should be like his father and 
grandfather. 

Shall I say my son will be intellectually fettered if he 
becomes a minister? I have not been fettered. No man 


My grandfather | 
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has had: greater freedom in speech. I have never once, 


_ to my remembrance, been muzzled on any topic that was 


proper to be broached in the pulpit or on the platform. 
This liberty of word and action has related to moral 
reforms, to political struggle when. the ethical issue has 
been clear cut, to community enterprises, and of course 
to theological and Biblical interpretative matters. 

Shall my son have to endure the petty annoyances of 
church life? Well, I trust he has a sense of humor! 
Did I not listen with tickled ears to the family discussions 


of church affairs in my boyhood,—to the officials who 


said: ‘“‘It can’t be done,” ‘‘We never have,” “It is not 
orthodox’’? It was wholesome experience in the fun 
of being a minister when one was very young. 

It is good fun still to circumvent narrow-minded 
individuals, and to ‘‘put over”’ the scheme for the general 
welfare of the parish before some people know what is 
happening, and in a fashion of sound sense and good 
nature that swings pretty nearly everybody into line 
finally. Why shouldI wish my son to have a smooth way 
always when it is the very difficulty of many and many a 
problem which overcome bestows the larger success? 

_ There is the salary question. Indeed, churches have 
a deal to learn to be fair in compensation of their ministers. 
On moral and economic grounds we shall reach a settle- 
ment by and by after sufficient publicity and education. 
Meanwhile, what is the consistency in preaching a gospel 
of sacrifice if the preacher is not himself ready to set 
an example? 

My boyhood home was a comfortable and happy one. 
The living was adequate and wholesome, and the share 
of the children individually in the tasks of the household 
was better for them than if they had been waited on 
by servants. Boarding-school or college education came 
in due time, and we knew it meant scrimping for our 
parents, but they managed it cheerfully. My son will 
not be deterred by the limitations of the minister’s 
salary. 

Access to books will be given him if not always own- 
ership of them. If he needs it for pastoral duties, the 
“car’’ will be provided, although walking is the finest of 
all exercises. 

Social limitations? And loneliness? In the name of 
the prophet, figs! Who is oftener expected and more 
welcome in any decent company of his fellows than the 
minister if he is an agreeable and friendly man? ‘Talks 
with travelling men are very interesting; and I am 
glad, not ashamed, to announce my profession—which is 
not indicated by a string tie or a collar that buttons 
in the back—when as the other day in the casual con- 
versation there were flings at the church and I could 
set forth the facts in the case. I have found one is apt 
to win more respect and attention in such encounters 
if he speaks in his own proper person. 

A minister ought not to feel that he is a kind of charity 
dependent because friends like to remember him and 
his family on special occasions and in unusual ways. 
And there are big things—the biggest the human brain 
can debate and the human heart feel. ‘There is no other 
life that offers such color and warmth, such richness of 
experience. 

There are deprivations and other hard experiences, 
but one ought to endure these for the kingdom’s sake. 
Has the summons of the cross about which the minister 
becomes so earnest and tender in his plea before the com- 
munion table no intimate significance in his own life? 
Let it be a discipline of perfection for his own soul. 

. I want my boy to be a minister—for his own sake and 
the world’s. Such constructive days are immediately 
ahead of us as have never before been offered to a genera- 
tion. The opportunity for moral leadership and spiritual 
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influence surpasses our dreams of a detadee ago. It . 
would seem as if the Master would look with particular 


sadness upon any father who discouraged the choice 
young man.—By a hse in The Oe ee 


How They Made the Great Coheatbale 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


I. AUGSBURG, FROM LUTHER TO THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 


A critic once called attention to the difference between 
bibliophiles and bibliophools. His strictures on the 
latter would be doubly reinforced if any of us were to 
read systematically the second volume of Schaff’s great 
work, ‘“‘Creeds of Christendom.’ I,1ther himself would 
have been amazed to see what a progeny his. brief Theses 
have to acknowledge. I feel that there is much wisdom 
in the remark of Alice, just before entering Wonderland: 
““What’s the use of books without pictures or conversa- 
tions, anyway?” 

First of all there is the Confession of Augsburg, for that 


stands as the constitution of JTutheranism. Luther’s” 


paramount doctrine was salvation through repentance, 
and a cheerful trust in the love of God mediated and 
elucidated in Christ; the Church, its sacraments, its 
ceremonies, its priesthood, to be regarded not as a source, 
but as a channel of divine grace; while the New Testa- 
ment, in particular, he held to be the almost infallible 
criterion of Christian life and ordinances. Even benef- 
icence and virtue could but demonstrate, not earn, faith. 
Calvin added to this interpretation the idea of the in- 
visible Church of elect souls, whose manifest prerogative 
was to conform their temporal environment to godliness. 
The main difference between Luther’s and Calvin’s views 
on the temporal power was that Luther made the State 
at least equal to the Church in authority, while Calvin 
uncompromisingly asserted the inviolability and the 
priority of the invisible Church. Calvin practically 
appealed to the ict of the ideal; Luther preg 2 to 
expediency. 

‘The Emperor Charles had. in effect said to the ptinedty 
partisans of Luther, “If you protest against Rome, as you 
have done at Speyer (1 527), what is the basis of your 
protest?” ‘The Lutheran princes accordingly instructed 
Luther and Melanchthon to draw up a Confession of 
Faith. It is said that the Emperor Charles went fast 
asleep during the two-hour reading of the Confession, so 
I shall try, like a clam-digger, to extract the meat from 
the sand. 


After the Preface, the Confession states the positive : 
truths of the Lutheran adherence, proceeds to a criti- 


cism of the Romish additions to pure Christianity, then 
to a disapprobation of those awful Anabaptists (the 
reigning bugaboo!) and of the Zwinglians, concerning 
whose liberalism Luther’s mind, like that of Hmerson’s 
bishop, “‘closed with a click.” 

What was said about indulgences? A wee sentence 
in the Conclusion informs us that “great have been 
the complaints about indulgences,”’ 
like, but they are passed over. Luther had wished the 
doctrines of purgatory and papalism roundly condemned; 


but Melanchthon maintained an irenic attitude, and even — ig 3 


the Catholic dignitaries were surprised. 


Respecting the continental tenets of the reformers; 


however, there was almost no ambiguity. Noone could 


acquire a certitude of salvation by simply buying par- a = 
dons or attending masses. God is not. so mocked, but iy 


looks upon the heart, and accepts, through Christ, “ 
remorseful, trustful soul who lowes even Sece rod. 


pilgrimages, and the 
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ightly taught and the sacraments rightly administered.”’ 
asuistry ‘here about the Bride of Christ, or the Body 
ae hrist, or the heavenly Jerusalem! With the same 
lucid and concise language, we read, “If bishops have 
_ any power of the sword, they have it not as bishops, by 
the commandment of the Gospel, but by man’s law, 
given unto them of kings for the civil government of 
their goods.” ‘This was aimed straight over the heads 
of the prince-bishops at the papal pretensions now known 
as ultramontane. The Confession proceeds: ‘‘Let it 
. [i.e., the ecclesiastical power] not by force enter into the 
; Office of another; let it not transfer worldly kingdoms; 
let it not abrogate the laws of magistrates; let it draw no 
one from his lawful obedience; let it not hinder civil 
judgments,” It is the handwriting on the wall; but 
though the writing is that of Melanchthon, the 
hand is that of Marsilio of Padua. What a pretty 
Hallowe’en prank at Peter’s doorstep was that stealthy 
' posting of the Theses thirteen years ago! ‘The shades of 
Barbarossa, the second Henry of England, the fourth 
a of Germany, dance a gleeful rigadoon down the lane; 
but those of Gregory and Boniface indoors rage and 

weep! 
. All in all, the Confession was a stately, pacific, and 
} learned document, and its conciliatory temper was 
admirable even to its closing sentence: “‘We are willing 
to set forth further trust in harmony with the Scriptures.” 
It became the norm of Lutheranism, and all would have 
- been well had not Melanchthon, with the assurance 
of proprietary rights, made an insignificant change 
-in the clause expounding the Eucharist. His views had 
mellowed with age, and, after Luther’s death, verged 
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___— toward Calvinism; so in place of saying that under the 
t form of bread and wine the body of Christ is “truly 
w present,” he changed the Confession to read, “‘are truly 
PS demonstrated, or displayed.’’ ‘wo trivial words, but 


“sy the antipodes of doctrine! 
_. Melanchthon succeeded, by this quibble, in hopelessly 
_. dividing Protestant Germany. ‘The Elector Frederick III. 
of Heidelberg was not only a big-hearted, earnest man, 
and the stanch ally of William of Orange, but he was 
also a Calvinist; and the Elector Augustus of Saxony 
was a bigoted Lutheran. Political differences intensified 
their natural animosity, over which the Romanists re- 
7  joiced, 
‘The action began when Frederick discovered the little 
change Melanchthon had made, and, having induced 
sy the theologians of Augustus to declare that the two 
% clauses meant substantially the same thing, promulgated 
_ his own pat Confession known as the “Heidelberg Cate- 
. _ chism,”” The consequences were dramatic. Since only 
Lutherans shared-in the benefits of the truce of Augsburg 
(1555), Frederick barely escaped the ban of outlawry 
for heresy by a ringing defence before the Diet, which won 
- for. him not only the sympathy of all the Lutherans 
save the Saxon Elector Augustus, but also the historic 
appellation “the second Iuther.” His closing words 
. were: “Should this, my most noble confidence, play me 
false, I shall console myself herewith: My Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ has given to me and his faithful followers 
___ the sure promise that all I lose for the sake of his name and 
ee his honor shall be repaid me an hundred-fold in his 
kingdom.” | | 


the more progressive Calvinism which Augustus pre- 

sented is ignoble, and the dénouement by which he forced 

- Lutherans to accept his “Formula of Concord” 

34) is ludicrous. Having intercepted certain 

which his own tyranny and stupidity were 
. the 


Po The, ‘contrast with Frederick’s intrepid espousal of 
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decapitations, in the fashion of the Queen in Alice’s 
Wonderland, he treated the Dresdeners to a display of 
fireworks in which he{was depicted as Hercules slaying the 
Hydra! ‘fhe farce culminated with a medal he caused to 
be struck off, in which he holds a scale, on one balance 
of which is Christ, as ‘“Omnipotence,”’ and in the other 
the Calvinists, representing ‘‘Reason.” ‘The Lutheran 
movement had degenerated into a comatose bigotry, which 
save for its moral stiffness was as bad as the Romanism 
it displaced. The despotic control exercised by Augustus 
was perpetuated by the Brandenburg Hohenzollerns, and 
as a consequence Lutheran theology remained medieval 
and Lutheran church life, especially in Prussia, became 
cadaverous, 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


Nations in the Valley of Decision.} 


Proclaim ye this among the nations; prepare war; stir 
up the mighty men; let all the men of war draw near, let 
them come up. Beat your ploughshares into swords, and 
your pruning-hooks into spears; let the weak say, I am 
strong. Haste ye, and come, all ye nations round about, 
and gather yourselves together; thither cause thy mighty 
ones to come down, O Jehovah. Let the nations bestir 
themselves, and come up to the valley; ... for there 
will I sit to judge all the nations round about. Put ye 
in the sickle; for the harvest is ripe; come, tread ye; for 
the winepress is full, the vats overflow; for their wicked- 
ness is great. Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of 
decision! for the day of Jehovah is near in the valley of 
decision. ‘The sun and the moon are darkened, and the 
stars withdraw their shining. And Jehovah will... utter 
his voice .. . and the heavens and the earth shall shake; 
but Jehovah will be a refuge unto-.his people.... So 
shall ye know that I am Jehovah your God.:— Joel iii. 9-17. 


No more war 
For war’s sake, then!., 

Does that mean—no war at all 
When just the wickedness I here proscribe 
Comes, haply, from the neighbor? Does my speech 
Precede the praying that you beat the sword 
To ploughshare, and the spear to pruning-hook, 
And sit down benceforth under your own vine 
And fig-tree through the sleepy summer month, 
Letting what hurly-burly please explode 
On the other side the mountain-frontier? No, 
Beloved! I foresee and I announce 
Necessity of warfare in one case, 
For one cause: one way, I bid broach the blood 
O’ the world. For truth and right, and only right 
And truth,—tright, truth, on the absolute scale of God, . 
No pettiness of man’s admeasurement,— 
In such case only, and for such one cause, 
Fight your hearts out, whatever fate betide 
Hands energetic to the uttermost! 

—Robert Browning. 


“PRAYER. 


Eternal and Almighty God, give us eyes to see that 
Thy kingdom is a kingdom of truth and justice. May 
we cherish no false hope of national glory which is not 


built upon the deep foundations of eternal righteousness, 


Help the nations in the times of great decisions to choose 
that way which is Thy will. Be Thou our strength and 
fortitude. Guide us out of this present darkness even 
by the way of conflict into light and truth and peace. 
May Thy will, which is eternal, be done in all the earth. 
May all nations find in Thee their highest law and their 
great reward. Amen. . 


» 


‘the rack, so that he died in prison; and after wholesale . ¥. 
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Literature. 
Stopford Brooke.* 


Of four notable biographies published 
during the current season this is the best 
written and one of the most interesting. As 
a literary composition it comes dangerously 
near to being a real work of art. Asa triumph 
of biographical writing it is worthy of high 
praise. The portrait it contains is drawn 
with rare skill. Although laboring under 
exceptional difficulties, Mr. Jacks has proved 
himself peculiarly fitted for his task. Him- 
self an author of no small reputation, he has 
succeeded in producing a model life of his 
father-in-law, combining and harmonizing 
into a single unit the various aspects and 
interests of a personality singularly complex. 
To chronicle the events of a life like Stopford 
Brooke’s and at the same time to portray 
convincingly the many talents and con- 
flicting aspirations of the man’s inmost 
nature required not only a close knowledge 
of the documents in evidence, but tact, a 
comprehensive knowledge of human nature, 
and literary gifts of no mean order. This 
the gifted editor of the Hibbert Journal has 
succeeded in doing, the result being a portrait 
which, if not always flattering, is throughout 
fascinating and remarkably lifelike. With 
a touch always refined and delicate yet 
discriminating and never lacking in force 
he manages to convey a clean-cut impression 
of a lovable and unusual personality, yet we 
must confess that the reader is likely to 
reach the end of these two volumes with 


- feelings closely akin to disappointment. 


The fault, we suspect, lies less with his 
biographer than with the man himself. For 
years Stopford Brooke was one of the con- 
spicuous figures in the religious life of Eng- 
land. By rights, therefore, his life-story 
should be worthy to stand beside the other 
great clerical biographies of the Victorian 
age, such as Prothero’s Stanley, Liddon’s 
Pusey, Stanley’s Arnold of Rugby, and 
Brooke’s own Robertson of Brighton. ‘That 
it fails to measure up to this high standard 
is manifestly due to the evident fact that 
Brooke himself fell short of being one of the 
great spiritual leaders of his time. His, 
as his biographer makes plain, was a dual 
nature. His life wasa house divided against 
itself. In his nature met and mingled streams 
of opposing tendencies which had their sources 
in regions far apart. This gifted Irishman 
possessed the Celtic mysticism and radiant 
fancy. He was a pagan lover of beauty 
and a Christian preacher in one, and in him 
the artist was always stronger than the saint. 
Although a preacher of exceptional power and 
charm, and at his best a genuine prophet, 
apparently, even during the years of his 
most marked success, he never was wholly 


“dominated and possessed by a whole-hearted 


passion for the cure of souls. Eloquent and 
moving as his preaching was, he loved to 
preach for the delight in doing it rather than 
for any effects it might produce. At least, 
such is the impression we gather from his 
letters and journals,—an impression which is 
strengthened and confirmed by the waning 
interest in religion and things religious which 
moved this man, who for years had been one 
of England’s leading preachers, in later 

*Lire AND LETTERS OF STOPFORD Brooke. By Law- 


rence Pearsall Jacks. 2 vols. New York: Charles” Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4.75 net. 


‘life practically to withdraw from the pulpit, 


become immersed in writing and painting, 
and pass his time in solitary communion with 
all that is beautiful in nature, poetry, and 
art. The time arrived when his attitude 
toward life became more Buddhistic or Greek 
than definitely Christian. From the be- 
ginning, it is true, Brooke had consistently 
preached a gospel of joy. His religion was 
ever a faith of gladness and _ beauty. 
Throughout his long life he insisted that the 
logical conclusion of the religion of Jesus 
was at best the noblest happiness. The 
primary purpose of Christian living was 
the creation of not gloom and despair, but 
courage, hope, joy. And although, in the 
course of an old age singularly charming 
and delightful, he often gave voice to the 
same convictions, still, gradually, love of 
beauty took the place of truth. Rather, his 
interest in art and literature, in flowers and 
natural scenery, dominated his interest in 
religion as such; so that we are not alto- 
gether surprised to learn that during his 
closing years he seldom entered a church. 
Outside his family his closest friends were 
painters and journalists; and when his 
biographer comes to sum up the essential 
beliefs of Stopford Brooke in old age he 
states in a passage chosen not from the 
Bible or one of the great Christian philos- 
ophers, but from the Sadhana of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 

Of course for many readers the chief 
interest of the book will centre in Brooke’s 
secession from the Church of England. 
We are surprised to learn that this came so 
late. Not until 1880, when he was forty- 
eight, did he take the final step which defi- 
nitely separated him from the communion 
in which he had grown up, where his father 
and grandfather before him had been honored 
ministers, and in which he had made his 
way to a position of influence and promi- 
nence. All the more credit to him is it that 
although he had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain but liberty of utterance and 
the approval of his own conscience, and 
although his tastes urged him to stay where 
he was rather than exile himself into a non- 
conformity which in its externals was thor- 
oughly uncongenial, still he took the step. 
Abandoning all chances of worldly ad- 
vancement, and forsaking many cherished 
friendships, he refused to continue to oc- 
cupy a position which for him had become 
untenable, and, like Abraham, went’ out 
not knowing whither he went. It was an 


heroic act, and one that cannot be too highly- 


praised. We commend his example to the 
multitudes of men who in these days find 
themselves similarly placed, but who stifle 
the qualms of uneasy consciences with cas- 
uistries and mental reservations rather than 
take the final plunge. At the same time 
it is significant that Brooke, although he 
called himself a Unitarian, disliked the name, 
and never definitely allied himself with the 
Unitarian body. Like the journals of Emer- 
son, his biography records some criticisms 
of Unitarian Christianity which are both 
searching and suggestive. We commend 
them to the prayerful consideration of Uni- 
tarians as showing some of the possible 
reasons why their numbers do not more 
rapidly increase. 

Apart from these special characteristics 
the work is interesting in more ways than 
one, The general reader will find in its 


those written =a ga ra his | children. 
It is true that there are singularly fos 
comments upon contemporary events, and 


few literary opinions. Of the great figures 
of Victorian times, in which Brooke lived, 
and a part of which he was, there is very 
little mention. Thackeray, Dickens, Tenny- 
son, Huxley, Spencer,—of these and their. 
contemporaries there are no personal remi- 
niscences such as we should expect. Even 
their work is for the most part passed over. 
in silence. This lack is. partially made up 
for many beautiful descriptions of natural 
scenery, charming pictures of home life, some 


striking comments and predictions con- — 


cerning the causes and possible conse- 
quences of the world war, mingled with the 
chronicle of a host of friendships, all of 
these revolving about the central personality, 


a man splendidly virile, possessing great ~ 


courage, unusual gifts, keen insight, and 


exceeding charm, He accomplished so much ~ 


as poet, essayist, critic, and preacher, his 
attainments were so far above the ordinary 
human level, that the reader of his life only 


regrets that the loftiest height proved for ~ 


him impossible. A. R. H. 


More Books for Soldiers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am glad to see in your issue for December _ 


27 the list of books that I considered 
good for the soldiers. I find that I have 
accidentally omitted two of the most 
important authors, Ian Maclaren and 
Dr. W. E. Griffis. The short stories of 
Ian Maclaren are too well known to need 
further mention; some of Dr. Griffis’ books 
have a unique value and interest, perhaps 
the most interesting of these being “The 
American in Holland,’ “Belgium, the 
Land of Art,’’ and ‘‘The New Netherlands.” 
“Brave Little Holland, and What She 
Taught Us” is quite good, but not so recent. 
“The Pilgrims in their Three Homes’’ has 
a special value to those of us who are de- 
scended from those Pilgrims. No one has 
made so careful and thorough a study as 
Dr. Griffis of these countries from his point 
of view, and at this time he has a peculiar 
interest for us. All were written before 


the war, and so are without any partisan 


aim, which gives them an exceptional value. 
Ty. We Gor 


Books. 


EDUCATION ACCORDING To SoME MopERN | 


Masters. By Charles Franklin Thwing, 
President of Western Reserve University, 
New York: The Platt and Peck Co. 296 
pp. $2 net.—Education has lost its prin- 
cipal element if it loses the human touch. 


It becomes technical, formal, barren. Dr. — 


Thwing, himself an educator of rich experi- 
ence, turns to the message of the great human- 


ists, selecting from their writings whatever 


relates to or throws light on education. Ex- 
tensive quotations, classified and bound to- 
gether by the author’s comment, are made 


from Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, John Stuart | ; 
Mill, Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, - Jobe)»: : 


Henry Newman, and Goethe. In the 


while we are citizens here we are also mem- 
bers of a higher world and in touch with a 
Higher Life. The Christianity presented 
is of the mystical type, whose heart is a 

“sane yet passionate love,”’ producing fruits 
of the spirit which can be accounted for 
only when this love has an Object who is 
‘real, worthy, and responsive. The terms 
in which this religion is expressed are those 
of the orthodox forms of the Christian faith. 


- sE9 es his own tf essage, the ¢ one which 
with charming variety and insistent em- 
phasis he has ‘presented in all his published 
-works. The result is a volume in which 
‘not alone those engaged in the instruction | 
of youth, but many lovers of their kind, will 
take deep interest. 


* 
we 
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Tas BEGINNERS’ tiene AND WorK. By 
‘Frederica Beard. New York: ‘The Ab- 
_ingdon Press. 75 cents net.—The Worker 
a and Work series of books edited by Henry 
Me H. Meyer is prepared for the purpose of 
_ giving instruction to teachers in the various 
wos departments of a Sunday-school using a 
graded course of study. Miss Beard has 

‘~ here dealt skilfully with the beginners’, or 
kindergarten, department. The question: 

_ of the religious training of the little child is 
foremost in every chapter, and is dealt with 

> directly under the title, “‘How first to teach 
Ss about God and Jesus.” The child is studied 
in play periods as well as in the Sunday- 
. school. Restraint in the use of the fascinat- 
“ ing handwork is advised, and good judgment 
; is shown in that which is adapted to children 
under six. The reviewer wonders a little 

3 - that even in the chapter on “The Play 
Spiri ”? so little suggestion is offered con- 
cerning the use of the strong dramatic and 
imaginative qualities of children of this age. 
There is no new method or strikingly orig- 
inal suggestion in this little volume, but it 
will be found a mine of valuable suggestion 
_ for the untrained teacher, and a serviceable 
= book to use in a teacher-training class. It 


FamMIniak Ways. By Margaret Sher- 
wood. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—These are friendly, lov- 
able essays, treating of matters and things so 
familiar, so indicative of common experience, 
that one has somehow an uneasy sense that 
he really ought to have written them him- 
self first, even when he knows he couldn’t 
have equalled their delicacy and charm. 
They are brief, fifteen in all, light in touch, 
and tinged with humor, as essays should be, 
warm with appreciation of the moods and 
companionships of alternating work and 
play, and thoughtful with the philosophy 
of an understanding heart. They are the 
essays that readers of the Adlantic and 
Scribner’s know already and will be glad to 
possess thus collected in book form. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Younc 
PEOPLE’S MOvEMENT. By Frank Otis Erb. 
The University of Chicago Press. $1:—At 
last a competent and thorough survey of 
the young people’s movement is provided 
in this attractive volume. But it is far 


g awed pity that RED WAL. time, @; BOO more than a history. Its author compares 
ry so little attractive in appearance should be See 4 : 

ee ty a 3 A ces and criticises, points out failures as well as 
hice issued, especially in the realm of religious 

ms lt eenrhene ouicht ta bale and analyzes the causes of both. 
- pee gly P 8 : Naturally organizations large in numbers 
ss given everything possible to add attractive- 3 ‘ 

B . : , “ A attract most attention, but even in an enu- 
-. ness as well as assistance to their unpaid, un- 


meration of young people’s societies of the 
various denominations.the Young People’s 
Religious Union of our own fellowship is 
not mentioned. Place is given, however, 
to the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 


, ~ stinted, loving service. Small type, small 
pages, narrow margins, and unattractive 
bindings will not encourage the purchase 
of this book outside the group who may be 
required to use it. The four illustrations 


~4! ° 
Reg te 3 : ve the Lend-a-Hand Clubs, and the King’s 
7 ae = ‘mi , 

5 » ean - css: Sylbtappete aan prevailing Daughters. The closing chapter, on ‘‘ Prob- 
ie dull appearance are put on four consecutive Tee et Principles ie a cenuine ' conttiba. 
oh - pages near the end of the book. The con- } 


tion, and should be read by all who are in- 
terested in young people’s religious work 
in our churches or outside them. 


tents are good enough to deserve a more 
attractive setting. — 


’ - a - 


ADVENTURES OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. 
‘By K. J. Saunders. Cambridge, England: 
“The University Press. New York: G. P. 
™ Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. net.—The author 
of this book won the Burney Prize at the 
“University of Cambridge in 1908, with an 
as ‘ essay entitled “The Psychology of Religious 
Experience.” That essay was rewritten and 
“ enlarged as lectures to students in colleges 
‘in India, and those lectures make the con-| 
' tents of this book. It is interesting to notice 
that: some of the chapters were first printed 
eh in the — Calcutta Review and the Young 
_ .-Men of India. ‘This is, then, a book pre-' 
pared for students who may not take time 
master the voluminous literature on the 
ject. William James, Starbuck, Coe, 
‘Hall, and others are freely quoted. | 
theory is propounded. The author 
; soul’s religious experiences 
to biological and physio- 


THe Heart oF A Movruer-To-BE. By 
Mabel H. Robbins. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.—The “Book of My Heart,” 
she calls it, this ‘‘mother-to-be,’’ writing 
to the coming child, whom she addreégses 
as ‘Little Ego.’”’ All the hopes and fears, 
the depressions and delights of the prospec- 
tive mother are presented with simplicity 
and truth in this diary running through the 
months. There are touches of humor, and 
deep human experiences of helpfulness to 
a less fortunate woman are portrayed. Good 
to read is this book, and good in its influence 
if it help some other woman to. understand 
and rightly interpret the perplexing experi- 
ences of approaching motherhood. 


Wuy I BELIEVE IN Immorratity. By 
Frank Milton Sheldon. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. 25 cents net.—Just before 
Christmas there comes to the reviewer’s 
table this little essay, in content and form 


“i ferciclocy 2 of child- 
, of con suitable for an Easter gift. Covers and 


shhcoiaionse 8 


A oe c , 


7s prayee are taken as seinaetibs: that 


envelope and page borders are in pale laven- 
der. Nor do the contents disappoint the 
reader. The style is attractive, starting 
with short, crisp sentences; 
ment leads easily, step by step, through the 
six points of the author’s faith in a future 
life. One of the six is that he believes in 
immortality because he believes in Jesus; 
but he makes no claim for a bodily -resur- 
rection of Jesus,-only for the evidence of 
his continued life, which was sufficient to 
transform the disciples and establish the 
Christian Church. The most convincing 
arguments for continued personal life are 
here given, not with cold logic, but tinged 
with that emotion which appeals and beauti- 
fies, and leads inevitably to spel, -lifting lines 
quoted from the poets. 


THe LAND oF EnoucH. By Charles E. 
Jefferson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 50 cents.—The versatile pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle has in his latest 
Christmas story here given his wide circle 
of readers an allegory in quality quite equal ° 
to its predecessors, and we gladly commend 
it to their attention. 


THe Dance oF YOUTH, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Julia Cooley. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.25.—Mainly lyrical 
in its scope, Miss Cooley’s collection of 
verse is distinctly above the average both 
in its quality of mood and also in its thought- 
ful blending of philosophical speculation 
with melody. A concession to present 
taste is seen in the enclosure of a masque 
entitled ‘The Builders of Walls.’ The 
book deserves a serious reading, and perhaps 
the reader’s attention may be directed, as 
worthy of especial note, to such poems as 
“Dance of Youth,’’ the strong ‘‘Comple- 
tion,” “‘The Blossoming Bough,” and ‘‘To 
an Egyptian Maiden,’ which we quote:— 


“‘O Girl of Egypt, as we strive and dream, 
And probe the vesty secrets-we would know, 
Are we more wise than you, beside the stream, 
Who filled the lotus with your thought, so 
long ago?”’ 
Still other verses may-be named, as “The 
Quarrel,’ ‘‘The Old Poet by the Fireside,” 
and ‘‘Spring Stars.” 


Axsicar, ADAMS. By Laura E. Richards. 
New York: Appleton’s. $1.35 net.—Abi- 
gail Adams was a delightful letter-writer 
and she lived at an interesting period of 
American history which her letters serve 
admirably to illustrate. Mrs. Richards, the 
talented daughter of a talented mother, 
Julia Ward Howe, has written much about 
Abigail and the other Adamses, but still 
more about the times and customs and 
various interests of the period, bringing out 
the local and contemporary color, especially 
as regards home life and habits. As the wife 
of the second President of the United States 
she met many persons with whom history 
has concerned itself more or less, and her 
impressions were always clear and frankly 
stated. This is a good historical biography 
for girls, in which their elders may well be 
interested. 


The Boys’ Book of Modern Aéroplanes, by 
Francis A. Collins, has resent? ‘hare into 
its seventh edition. ‘ 


and the argu- — 


b aaa 


— Che Home. 
The Golden Circle of the Home. 


BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN, 


I sing the song of the home-life,— 
The love so faithful and true, 

That illumines the faces of kindred, 
That warmeth the heart anew: 

Where childish joys and sorrows 
Are tenderly understood; 

Where Youth and Age are comrades 
In loving brotherhood. 


In the home is the young life guided 

Tn paths that are true and sweet, 
And the joy of loving service 

Makes swift the willing feet. 
Perhaps a young soul, restless, 

May stretch its untried wings 
And fly where youthful fancy 

New scenes and duties brings; 


But when world-worn and weary, 
Breasting the busy tide,— 
What infinite peace and comfort 
In the thought of home abide! 
The heart still clings to its moorings,— 
To the hearth with its Christmas cheer,— 
Memories of Thanksgiving,— 
The love-lit smile and tear. 


As the mists of years enfold us, 
And shadows grow apace,— 

Bright through Memory’s sunset 
Shines dear, remembered facel 

The old songs ring the sweetest, 
And the days of Long Ago 

- In bright procession passing 

Reflect a golden glow. 


Live on O Home, forever! 
Bind fast thy silken ties 
Of love and trust, and worship, 
' That link thee to the skies! 
For man is stronger, purer, 
A bulwark to the land, 
Because of the Golden Circle 
Of hearts that understand! 


True Adventure of The Lady Mary. 


MARY WELLS. 


“What are you going to call it?’’ asked 
father. 

It was the new flexible flier which Jimmie 
had found beneath his stocking on Christmas 
morning, It was painted red, with beauti- 
ful, shining runners. 

Jimmy sat on the sled, gravely considering. 

“Why not call it ‘The Lightning Ex- 
press’ ?’’ said Sam, who was in grammar 
school. 

“JT think ‘The Snow-bird’ would be a 
pretty name,” said Sister Nell. 

Jimmie shook his head, looked at mother 
and smiled. When Jimmie smiled, one 
always smiled back, there was so much trust 
and friendliness in the chubby face. 

“Y’m going to call it ‘Mary,’”’ he said, 
‘“cause that’s mother’s name.’’ 

“Fine!”’ said father. ‘‘The best name 
in the world.” He, too, smiled at mother. 
“By the way, why not call it ‘The Lady 
Mary’?” 

Jimmie beamed. ‘“’Cause mother’s a 
grown-up lady,’ he said. 

“Exactly,” said father, ‘‘We’ll take it 
down to Mr. Sadler to-morrow, when I 
start out on my round of calls. He can 
paint the name on it.” 


‘he Christian Register 


Father was a eer: doctor in a busy little | 


_| city. 


For some days the weather continued 
open so that The Lady Mary remained in 
solitary state in the back entry. Then at 
last the snow, so eagerly waited for, came. 

Jimmie stood at the window and watched 
the flakes. They came dancing, whirling, 
drifting down, and piled themselves high 
on fence-posts and bare tree-boughs. 

At last the storm ceased. The merry 
jingle of bells was heard as the big bobs 
went sliding by, drawn by prancing horses 
whose breath floated out upon the air in 
frosty wreaths. Outside, Andy, the chauf- 
feur, was shovelling paths in front of the 
house and to the garage. Across the street, 
the Brown boys were building a snow fort 
with the Stars and Stripes waving proudly 
from the ramparts. 

That noon, when Brother Sam rose from 
the lunch-table to go back to school, he 
turned to Jimmie, 

‘Get on your things, Jimmiekins, and I’ll 
draw you as far as the corner,”’ he said. 

When Jimmie was arrayed in leggings and 
rubbers, sweatef and overcoat, toboggan 
cap, scarf, and red mittens, he looked, as Nell 
said, almost as broad as he waslong. Mother 
could not help smiling at the rolypoly little 
figure as she started him off with a kiss. 

Sam made an excellent steed, prancing in 
the most realistic way. At the corner he 
swung The Lady Mary around with a 
flourish. 

“Run home now, Jimmie, and I’ll tell you 
what. You can come to the corner to meet 
me at four o’clock, then we’ll have a longer 
ride. How’s that?” 

“All right,” said Jimmie, 
“‘Good-by, Sammie.”’ 

He trudged sturdily up the street, drag- 
ging —The Lady Mary behind him. Every 
now and then he glanced over his shoulder 
to see the flexible sled swinging smoothly 
along. 

At his own gate he paused to look across 
at the fort now almost completed, then he 
fastened The Lady Mary to the railing of 
the side piazza and went into the living- 
room. He curled up on the big lounge 
before the fireplace and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep. 

When he awoke, it was three o’clock. He 
went out into the kitchen, where Nora gave 
him a fat ginger cookie with a raisin in the 
centre. She helped him on with his things 
and he went out of doors again to wait for 
Sam. 

There was a gentle slope from the garage 
to the gate. He found he could manage 
The Lady Mary quite well, and each time 
he went a little faster. He went to the 
gate and looked down the street to see if 
Sam were coming yet. There had been a 
good deal,of travel since morning, so.that now 
the road stretched smooth and slippery. 
A thought came to Jimmie. Why not slide 
down the big hill to meet Sam? The coast 
was clear. He dragged The Lady Mary 
to the middle of the road, threw himself 
down upon it in the approved fashion, gave 
a little push with his foot, and away he went! 

He did not expect to go quite so fast, 


happily. 


The Lady Mary was not so easy to manage |. 


as it had been at the garage. It wobbled 
and twisted, and the big hill now appeared 
very steep and long. Jimmie hung on, 
Then his heart gave a leap. Around the 


corner atia aa rate of Sorel came a cutter 


drawn by a big bay horse, J 

The driver saw the little figure on the slate - 
and pulled up sharply. Jimmie tried to 
turn The Lady Mary aside, but it wouldn’t 
turn, it was going too fast, and Jimmie was 
too terrified. The Lady Mary, Jimmie, 
and all glided right between the front and " 
hind legs of the big bay horse and landed 
headfirst in a snowbank! ‘ 

The driver was out of the cutter in a second 
and had picked up the trembling little 
boy, while the bay horse glanced mildly 
around as if to say, ‘‘ All safe?”’ 

“Why it’s Dr. Holman’s Jimmie!” said 
the man. ‘Are you hurt, sonnie?” 

Jimmie looked up bravely, then his lip 
quivered and two big tears rolled down his 
cheeks, 

“T want my mother,” he said. . se 

“Of course you do,” said the big man. ~ yy 

He put Jimmie and The Lady Mary both 
into the cutter and started slowly up the 
hil. He talked away as if nothing had 
happened, and by the time they reached the 
gate Jimmie was smiling and holding the 
reins. 

Mother was at the gate, looking up and 
down the street. When she heard the story, 
she held Jimmie very, very close to her, : 

“Oh, Jimmie,” she said, ‘promise mother 
that you will never do such a thing again.” 

Jimmie shook his head. ‘Never, never,’ 
he said earnestly, “‘’cause next time the 
horse’s legs, might not be so tall.” 

“It’s an unusual horse,’ said the man. 

“Tt’s a beautiful horse,” said mother, 
stroking his neck. 

“Ves,” said Jimmie, “it is’; then he 
added loyally, “but The Lady Mary is a 
beautiful sled, too.” 

A whistle sounded from down the street, 
and there was Sam. With a hop, skip, and 
jump, Jimmie and The Lady Mary were 
off to meet him. 


The New Leaves.. 


“Wake up!” said a clear little voice. 
Tommy woke, and sat up in bed. At the A 
foot of the bed stood a boy about his own 
age, all dressed in white, like fresh snow. 

He had very bright eyes, and he looked 
straight at Tommy. $ 

“Who are you?” asked Tommy, 

“I am the New Year!” said the boy. 
“This is my day, and I have brought you your 
leaves.” 

“What leaves?’”’ asked Tommy. 


““The new ones, to be sure,”’ said the New - 
Year. “I hear bad accounts of you from o.. 
my Daddy’’— ; 

“Who is your Daddy?”’ asked Tommy. ‘eal 

“The Old Year, of course!” said the boy. “4 
‘‘He said you asked too many needless ques- 
tions, and I see he was right. He says you — ‘iat 
are greedy, too, and that you sometimes ‘(os 
pinch your little sister, and that one day er 
you threw your Reader into the fire. Now Nps 
all this must stop.” ba ts of 

“Oh, must it?” said Tommy, He felt — : 


frightened, and did not know just what $0 F 
say. 

The boy nodded. “If it doesn’t stop,” he. ~ 7 
said, “you will grow worse and worse every ‘ 
year, till you grow up into a Horrid “Map|: ae 
Do you want to be a Horrid Man?” — a Fa, om 

trent no!” said Tommy. oa ieee 


— 
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“Then you must stop being a horrid boy!” 
said the New Year. ‘Take your leaves!” 
and he held out a packet of what looked 
like copybook leaves, all pramlicg white, 
like his own clothes. 

“Turn over one of these leaves every 
day,” he said, ‘“‘and soon you will be a good 
boy instead of a horrid one.’’ 

Tommy took the leaves and looked at 
them. On each leaf a few words were writ- 
ten. On one it said, ““Help your mother!”’ 
On another, “‘ Don’t pull the cat’s tail!’”? On 
another, ‘‘Don’t eat so much!”’ And on still 
another, “‘Don’t fight Billy Jenkins!” 

“Oh!” cried Tommy, “‘I have to fight Billy 
Jenkins! He said’”’— 

“Good-by!”’ said the New Year. “I shall 
come again when I am old, to see whether 
you have been a good boy or a horrid one. 
Remember, — 


“Horrid boy makes horrid man; 
You alone can change the plan.” 


He turned away and opened the window. 
A cold wind blew in and swept the leaves 
out of Tommy’s hand. ‘Stop! stop!’”’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Tellme’”— But the New Year was 
gone, and Tommy, staring after him, saw 
only his mother coming into the room. 
“Dear child,” she said: “‘Why, the wind is 
blowing everything about.” 

“My leaves! My leaves!”’ cried Tommy, 
and jumping out of bed he looked all over 
the room, but he could not find one. 

“Never mind,” said Tommy. “I can turn 
them just the same, and I mean to. I will 
not grow into a Horrid Man.’ And he 
didn’t!—Selected by the Christian Advocate. 


When Johnnie Jones was Lost. 


Johnnie Jones was lost, completely lost. 
He looked up the street, he looked down the 
street, and then he looked across the street, 
but not one of the houses was his home. 
Johnnie Jones did not like being lost. Hehad 
not seen his mother for a very long time, 
not since she had left him in the yard to 
play, after they had returned from market. 
He had been swinging on the front gate, when 
suddenly he heard the sound of music, and 
saw several people running down the street. 

“Every one must have forgotten to tell 
me that there was a circus,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘I think I had better go see.” 

Now Johnnie Jones was never allowed to 
leave the yard unless an older person was 
with him, but he did not think of that as 
he opened the gate and ran out on the street 
to follow the gathering crowd. 

When he reached the first corner, every 
one was hurrying on to the next, and Johnnie 
Jones hurried on, too. Of course, however, 
he could not run as fast as older people, and 
very soon he was passed by the crowd. 
Then, when he could no longer hear the 
music, he looked about him, and knew that 
he was lost. 

He was sorry that he had gone away from 
home. He thought it must be about lunch- 
eon-time, and he was very hungry. Then he 
remembered that this was the day mother 
had promised to take him to the park. He 
would have cried, had he not been a brave 
little lad, and had he not known that a boy 
almost four is too old to cry unless he is 


actually hurt. 


He sat down on the curbstone, and wished 
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and wished that some one would come to 
find him, 

After a while he saw a policeman coming 
toward him from across the street. He 
was a very tall policeman, but Johnnie Jones 
decided to speak to him. His mother had 
often told him that policemen always take 
care of people, and help them whenever they 
can. So he lifted his hat politely and said: 
“Please, Mr. Policeman, will you find me? 
Because I’m lost.” 

The policeman smiled down at Johnnie 
Jones until Johnnie Jones smiled up at the 
policeman and forgot what a little boy he 
was. Then the officer lifted him in his 
strong arms and asked him his name. 
Johnnie Jones could tell him his name, but 
he could not tell him which way he had 
come from home. So they decided to go 
to the nearest drug store and find the num- 
ber of the house. 

The policeman began to tell him stories 
about his own little boy, whose name was 
Johnnie Green, and Johnnie Jones was so 
interested that he forgot to be tired. Just 
before they reached the drug store, Johnnie 
Jones heard a dog barking. He looked 
around, and there was the very dog that 
lived next door to him, and played with 
him every day. 

“Oh!” he said, ‘“‘I know that dog. He is 
Max, and he can find the way home. You’ll 
take me home, won’t you, Max?” he asked 
the dog, who was so glad to see his little 
neighbor that he was trying his best to kiss 
him on the face. 

“All right,” the big policeman said, “but 
I'll come, too, so I shall know where you live 
if you are ever lost again.” 

Max wagged his tail and began to trot 
home. Johnnie Jones trotted after Max, 
and the policefnan after Johnnie Jones. It 
was not very long before they could see the 
house, and there was mother standing at 
the gate, looking up the street, and down 
the street, and across the street, for her little 
boy. When she saw him, she ran to meet 
him and clasped him in her arms. 

“Mother dear,” said Johnnie Jones, “I 
was lost, and the policeman found me, and 
then Max found us both, and I shall never 
again go to see a circus by myself.” 

Mother told him that the band of music 
he had heard did not belong to a circus, but 
was the Citizens’ Band on its way to the 
park, and that, since so much time had 
passed while Johnnie Jones was lost, it was 
too late for him to go to the park that day. 
Of course the little boy was sorry to miss 
the treat, but he was very glad to be at 
home once more. 

Mother shook hands with the policeman, 
and thanked him for being so kind to her 
boy. As soon as he had gone, she and 
Johnnie Jones went into the house for their 
lunch, and afterward the little fellow was 
so tired that he fell asleep in mother’s lap, 
and dreamed that he was a tall policeman 
finding lost boys.—Carolyn Verhoef, in 
Kindergarten Review. 


Bobbie had been studying his grand- 
father’s face, which was very much wrinkled. 

“Well, Bob,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘do 
you like my face?”’ 

“Yes, grandpa,’ said Bobbie. ‘‘It’s an 
awfully nice face, but why don’t you have it 
ironed?”’—New York Times. 
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A Sheep-dog Story. 


Some twenty years ago, on a large farm 
near Wem, in Shropshire, we employed a 
Welsh shepherd who possessed a remarkably 
clever sheep-dog. ‘At the same time we had 
a most unruly and dangerous bull, who gave 
no end of trouble in getting him back into 
his loose-box when he was let out of it. 

On one of these occasions the shepherd 
came into the yard and was asked if he thought 
Bob, as the dog was named, could get the bull 
in again. The man simply pointed in the 
direction of the bull and said, ‘‘Get him in, 
Bob!”’ 

The old dog rushed at the bull, not at his 
heels, but at his nose. Immediately the _ 
bull lowered his head to attack the dog, who 
rapidly retreated into the loose-box, followed 
by the bull, and as he went in the dog slipped 
out, and the man in charge, who had realized 
the dog’s design, shut the door before the bull 
could turn around. 

In all this the dog showed reasoning- 
powers of the highest order. It was a duty 
he had never been called upon to perform 
before. All his previous training had been 
to drive sheep; but he instantly realized 
that he could not do it with a bull, so 
adopted the only possible way of inducing the 
bull to follow him into the loose-box by 
barking and biting at the bull’s nose.—H. D. 
Ashton, in the London Spectator. 


A Possibility. 


When the teacher called the class for geog- 
raphy, she noticed that Eben Wilkins, her 
dullest pupil, wore a particularly cheerful 
smile. 

“You look as if you knew your lesson to- 
day,’ she said encouragingly. 

“Ves’m, I do,” he answered briskly. 
‘“The answer to the first question is ‘North,’ 
and the next is ‘Alaska,’ and the next is 
‘United States,’ and the next is’’— 

“But that is not the way to learn your 
lesson, Eben,’”’ and the teacher struggled for 
a properly severe expression. ‘‘You must 
skip about. ‘That is what I shall do in asking 
the questions.” 

Eben looked as if the joy of living had 
departed. 

“But supposing I didn’t skip about just 
the way you do,” he said plaintively; “‘then 
I'd be all mixed up.” — Youth’s Companion. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ei form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without saps e or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much eeare 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
es Caroline ‘Freeman Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., Rus: A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 

Rev. Sydney cane: Augusta G: Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Grnerat SECRETARY, 


270 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Aff Souls’ Church, Schenectady, N.Y. | to-day a big Christmas mail was given out, 


The new building of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Schenectady, N.Y., was opened for 
use for the first time at the eleven o’clock 
service Sunday morning, January 13, when 
a large congregation attended. 

The chime of bells, the only chime in the 
city, played ‘‘One holy church of God appears 
in every age and race’ and other favorite 
hymns of the church for the assembling 
of the congregation. The English Gothic 
interior of the church made a pleasing ap- 
pearance with its simple decorations of ferns 
on the platform steps. The pews have 
not yet been put in, and temporary chairs 
are in use; also other furnishings are in- 
complete as yet. 

It was just ten years ago that the opening 
and dedication of the chapel, which was 
the beginning of the present church plan, oc- 
curred. The congregations grew. The plan 
is now complete with the new building. 
On June 13 last the corner-stone of the 
church ‘was laid by Ex-President William 
Hytair, 

The service was conducted and the sermon 
preached Sunday by the minister of the 
church, Rev. Addison Moore, D.D. 

The choralcelo music was pleasing Sun- 
day morning, Raymond Sachse being in 
charge. The addition of the tower chimes 
to the choralcelo, including twenty notes, was 
given in memory of the late Dr. S. G. Smith 
of St. Paul, Minn., a friend of Dr. Moore’s. 

The building will accommodate four hun- 
dred people. The dedication will be postponed 
till the church is completely furnished, 
probably next fall, 


A Tract in France. 


The following letter, dated Dec. 19, 1917, 
has been received by Mrs. Emma Abbott 
Allen, teacher of the Hale Class, Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., from one of her 
young men “over there’ :— 


My dear Mrs. Alien,—At last I have 
received the leaflet that I have wished for 
a long, long time. It is Dr. Eliot’s ‘‘T'wen- 
tieth Century Christianity,” and lately I 


and I was pretty much surprised and not a 
little pleased to receive that envelope of 
tracts, and a lot of Christian Registers. 

I have much time now to read, and I cer- 
tainly will enjoy reading those, for every 
night I am in my tent early and generally 
read until about nine o’clock. It is such 
bad walking and outside of the tent it is damp 
and cold, so I am perfectly satisfied and 
really enjoy my evenings “‘at home.” 

Great plans are being made for Christmas 
in camp. A new Y. M. C. A. hut has been 
erected on the grounds, and it is a wonderful 
place, large and roomy, with billiard-room, 
a large reading-room for patients, and a 
room, about the size of Douglas’ parlor, which 
we fellows are furnishing fom our own use. 
Large chairs, heavy table, interesting pict- 
ures, window-seats,—the windows are very 
wide,—and heavy hangings: it really ought 
to be a wonderful place to enjoy ourselves. 

Christmas Eve we are to have a Christmas 
tree with Santa Claus. Presents will be 
given to everybody, and there will be an 
entertainment. Early Christmas morning, 
carols will be sung in the wards and about 
the grounds. At nine o’clock the Catholic 
service will be held, and at ten the Protestant, 
with a communion for those wishing to par- 
take. In the afternoon the Y. M. C. A. will 
again be the centre of attraction, for we 
are holding an open house. Beaucoup the 
chocolate, and cakes will be served plentifully. 

In the evening there is tobe an enter- 
tainment for everybody in the assembly- 
room of that building—a large room with a 
good-sized stage and dressing-room at one 
end. Don’t you think that it is just the 
kind of a place for us fellows? 

I sincerely hope you will have a most 
happy and successful year, and that before 
it is over I shall see you again and shake 
your hand. Sincerely yours, B. 


It is said that Daniel Boone and some of 
our other early pioneers could go into the 
wilderness with only a rifle and a sack of 
salt and live in comfort on the game and 
other wild food which the woods afforded. 
While few people want to try that sort of 
thing nowadays, persons who know the food 


have been thinking about it and, remembering ; value of the fruits of our native trees and 
the time we took it up in class, wished that | shrubs are, according to foresters, able to 


you had sent it with the first lot. 


And then | 


use them to supplement. 
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The Alliance Meets in Philadelphia. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held January 11 in the First 
Church, Philadelphia, by invitation of the 
Philadelphia League. There were present 
Miss Lowell, presiding, Mmes. Voigt, Louson, 
Peterson, Davis, Noyes, Atherton, Gilson, 
Griffin, Donnell, Anderson, Woodbridge, and 
about seventy members of the branches in 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., Trenton and 
Vineland, N.J., Northumberland, Pa., Balti- 
more, Md., and the New York League. 

The president read a resolution addressed 
to her by the Montreal branch of The Alli- 
ance, expressing deep appreciation of the 
generosity with which the people of the 
United States rushed to the relief of suffering 
Halifax, adding yet another to the many 
unbreakable ties which bind together the 
two nations. 

The Post-Office Mission committee was 
authorized to issue a letter in which ways are 
suggested for keeping in touch with the men 
of our churches who are in training-camps 
here or in service overseas. Committees 
are asked not to send sermons unless re- 
quested, in which case care should be taken 
with the choice of tracts, twelve typical ones 
being named. The letter is a plea for 
personal work. 

Mrs. Peterson told of the variety of ways 
in which our four ministers of the Southern 
Circuit are able to serve their several com- 
munities, and gave an illustration of the 
strong influence of the schools through the 
story of the effort one boy made to come from 
camp to bring his Christmas gift to his friends 
at Shelter Neck. 

The international committee announced 
that the rules of our Government make it no 
longer possible to co-operate with the cor- 
respondence bureau of the International 
Union in trying to forward letters to enemy 
countries. ; 

The college centres committee reported 
that Miss Carol Curtis of Rochester, N.Y., 
is to be student secretary among the girls at 
Ithaca, N.Y. Miss Isabel S. Allen, who 
holds the same position at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., reports about one 
hundred girls interested in the Unitarian 
Girls’ Club there. Mrs. Woodbridge of 
Germantown, Mrs. Wood of Baltimore, and 
Mrs. Anderson of Pittsburgh were appointed 
a committee to confer with that on college 
centres about local opportunities for student 
work. 

By rising vote the board put on record its 
great appreciation of the inestimable service 
rendered to the denomination by Mr. George 
H. Ellis and Mrs. Emma FE. Marean through 
their devoted work on the Christian Reg- 
ister. 

The name of Mrs. Lew C. Hill has been 
placed in memoriam by Unity Circle, Boston; 
that of Mrs. Fannie Low Lovejoy by Water- 
ville, Me.; and that of Miss Eliza E. Foster 
by Arlington Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Maude K. Hinds of Milford, N.H., 
has been elected director to succeed Miss 
Bellows. 

A letter of greeting was voted to Mrs. 
Paul M. Chamberlain, vice-president, who 
is ill. 

Letters of sympathy were voted to Miss 
Ida Slade of Flushing, N.Y., whose sister has 
recently died, and to Mrs. Joseph May of 
Philadelphia in her bereavement. : 


a 


——————— 
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Reports of great interest were presented 
by vice-presidents and directors. 

After a delightful luncheon hour together, 
with the Philadelphia ladies as hostesses, an 
open conference was held in the church, be- 
ginning with a brief devotional service. 
Miss Lowell introduced Miss Cook of 
Trenton, N.J., who offered suggestions from 
her experience as to ways of holding the 
interest of children in the Sunday-school 
lesson. Several took part in the discussion 
that followed. 

Mrs. Voigt spoke of the needs of the chil- 
dren in Southern France whom she saw while 
at Cannes the past summer, and of the 
créche already open because she was able to 
guarantee some assistance. The questions 
asked of Mrs. Voigt showed a keen interest 
in her plans for the French children. 

Mrs. Claude U. Gilson thrilled her listeners 
with the story of her experience as com- 
munity worker at Ayer, Mass., where is 
Camp Devens. The opportunity for effec- 
tive co-operation was clearly stressed. The 
reports from the Middle States and Canada 
had told of efforts everywhere to work with 
Red Cross and other organizations in 
“whatever line we are most needed and are 
best equipped to follow.” 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Griffin, the meeting 
charged Mrs. Voigt with a message of appre- 
ciation for Mrs. Katherine Weller of Montreal 
who has been in France two and a half years 
nursing the wounded. 

A rising vote of thanks to the Philadelphia 
League and the First Church branch expressed 
something of the feeling of the executive 
board, while Mrs. Warner for the League 
thanked the board for bringing an inspiring 
message to Philadelphia. Again the wisdom 
of the founders was approved in ruling that 
at least one meeting each year should be held 
outside of Boston. The closer acquaintance 
means co-operation and fellowship and the 
strengthening of the cause. 


The Church in Ottawa. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The friends of our courageous Canadian 
churches may care to hear a word about the 
society at Ottawa, a strategic centre for work 
in Canada because it is in the capital. 

It has been my good fortune to make eight 
hurried visits on Sundays to Ottawa and to 
address the Unitarian Society there. New 
Year’s Sunday I spoke on ‘‘The War as the 
Expression of the Struggle going on in Man’s 
Soul.” 

The congregation is rich in its proportion 
of men, and a goodly number of children 
present give a delightful family touch to the 
meeting. The latter hold their distinctive 
Sunday-school session between the close of 
the responsive service and the closing hymn, 
thus sharing in the general service with their 
parents and going home with them. 

Here is a good opportunity for a construc- 
tive man to make his influence felt through- 
out the whole of Canada and to make Unitari- 
anism understood in this new Empire, which, 
through a baptism of fire and bloodshed, 
looks to a future the importance of which 
no one at present can realize. 


u : Henry G. Ives. 
ss Guy Srreer Barracks, 


 Monrerat, CANADA. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1918, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Brown, Carr, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Elliott, Hutchinson, Letchworth, 
Richardson, Robertson, Scott, Wheelwright, 
Wigglesworth, Williams, Wilson, Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved, and the treasurer presented 
the following statement for the month of 


December :— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Dec. 3, 1917..........0...02++ $12,837.64 
UG CEE Ee ee eee 1,750.55 
Bequest of Mrs. Delia D. Thorndike of 
Boston, Mass., to create the Delia D. 


PUORACUE PUNG Rye... ence cis pncy  ZyS¥204 
Bequest of Benjamin Phipps of Boston, 

PMIASH:, BOGMIONAN 65... weet ee ane 85.26 
Foreign relations, gifts................ 25.00 
RCARTO EIOVEMS PUUG Cao .6 os once new cee 3,000.00 
WRINOUEGE Us fey ire cOVEE Gls: oss cos beudeat 14.63 
Income of invested funds............. 14,157-58 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

ROPMIGUMENOANS FCS... . 5 ocleav uso 1,850.00 


Reimbursed for advances on General 


Missionary Work Account... .. Seatac 20.54 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Aer aC t. Jee Sitio tle « 'y,0.9.6 = ohiese id 36.51 
$35,356.35 
PAYMENTS. 
For missionary psapones Asocipties, ete.)\ + -jsn.:< $6,883.48 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .... + 3,953.06 


Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 
Payment on account of sundry trustfunds. 2,343.65 


CANIS VEDS MEN diets oe ce teeter asne 1,563.78 
Army HutsFund.....-:........ 36.00 
UT SE a ee 782650 
Beacon Manuals (on account of authors). .. 100.00 
Publication Department................. 2,150.00 
aon RANG Galt) GES » pec... cs eee vecas 17,048.28 
$35,356.35 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That the action of the treasurer in paying 
$182.50 on account of protection on the real estate at Santa 
Cruz, Cal., and $53.99 for the protection of real estate at 
Bellingham, Wash., both of same being charged to Church 
Investment Fund, be ratified and approved. 


Mr. Elliott presented the matter of the in- 
adequate salaries of Unitarian ministers and 
after discussion it was referred to the com- 
mittee on programme for the annual meeting. 
The president agreed to confer with Prof. 
Foote in regard to the statistics printed in 
the report of the committee on the salaries 
of Unitarian ministers, presented by him at 
the General Conference at San Francisco, 
Cal., Aug. 26, 1915. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Scott it was 


Voted, That a committee, to include Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, be appointed by the president to determine the 
advisability of issuing’some further statement regarding 
the necessity for an increase in the salaries of Unitarian 
ministers. 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 
Voted, To publish as a free tract in the A. U. A. Series 


the material by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, “The First Century 
of the Liberal Movement in American Religion.” 


Upon the recommendation of the president 
it was 


Voted, To appoint Hon. Robert Luce, Hon, Sanford 
Bates, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, and Rev. Louis C, Cornish 
as members of the Unitarian delegation to the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. 

The president reported that the recom- 
mendation of the board at the last meeting 
in regard to the combination of services and 
churches for the winter or for the duration 
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of the war had met with good response by 


many of the churches. 

The itineraries of Rev. Nelson J. Springer, 
Rev. Minot Simons, and Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, who are to leave on Billings Lecture 
tours, were outlined by the president. 

Upon the recommendation of the secretary 
the following vote was adopted:— 


Having learned that the parish of the Bulfinch Place 
Church is this evening celebrating the completion of twenty 
years of devoted service rendered by the parish worker, 
Miss Edith Louise Jones, the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association wish to put on record their 
sincere appreciation of the splendid and far-reaching 
influence of Miss Jones’ work, their deep regard fer her 
high purpose and character, their congratulations upon 
these twenty years of successful service, and their earnest 
hope that Miss Jones may long continue her efficient labors 
for the great cause to which we are all devoted. 

Voted, That a copy of this statement be sent to Miss 
Jones. 


The secretary presented to the board a 
communication from the Unitarian Associa- 
tion in New Zealand, and it was 

Voted, To authorize the secretary to extend to the Uni- 
tarian Association in New Zealand the heartiest greetings 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.10 P.M. 

Louis C: Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


Maj.-Gen. Hibiki, Japanese Y.M.C.A. 


Bringing a gift of $10,000 to aid the Y. M. 
C. A. in this country,—$5,000 of this sum 
having been contributed by the Emperor 
and Empress of Japan on Christmas Eve as an 
expression of appreciation of the work done 
by the Y. M. C. A. in the Japanese Army at 
the time of the Russo-Japanese War,—Maj.- 
Gen. N. Hibiki of the Imperial Japanese 
Army, and Chief of the Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
Deputation to the Allied Armies, presented 
greetings to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, in New York 
City, at the meeting of the Administrative 
Committee on Thursday, January to. 

Maj.-Gen. Hibiki emphasized the impor- 
tance of the Christian leadership of Japan in 
the Orient and urged the necessity for mis- 
sionary work in that country, “for,” said 
he, “if we win Japan, we win Asia.” 

The Deputation of the Japanese Y. M. C. 
A., which Maj.-Gen. Hibiki represents, has 
been sent to the Allied Armies and will visit 
the camps here and in Europe and also the 
British, French, and Italian Army Head- 
quarters. They have brought flags and 
gifts from Japan, which they will distribute 
in the various centres. 

Maj.-Gen. Hibiki was Chief of the Com- 
missariat during the Russo-Japanese War. 
He has been a director of the Y. M. C. A. for 
many years, and his interpreter, Mr. K. 
Yamamoto, is secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Tokyo. Their trip to New York City was 
made for the special purpose of presenting 
greetings to the Federal Council. They were 
introduced to the Administrative Committee 
by Dr. Sidney IL. Gulick, chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Good-will. 

Maj.-Gen. Hibiki stated that there are 
already many Christians in the administrative 
departments of the Japanese Government 
and high in positions of responsibility. When 
these numbers can be multiplied two or three 
fold, he says, the international policies of 
Japan will certainly become Christian. 
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Conference of the F. R. A. 


The first New England Conference of the 
Free Religious Association of America in 
Boston, Mass., Sunday and Monday, January 
6 and 7, was an event of more than passing 
interest. It demonstrated that the Associa- 
tion, with its record of fifty years of piorieer 
work, is still in its lusty youth, now as 
always “‘young for liberty.” 

Every available seat at the opening meeting 
in the Arlington Street Church was taken 
when Rey. William L. Sullivan, the speaker 
of the evening, accompanied by Rev. George 
Grover Mills, who conducted the service, 
in the absence of the president, entered the 
pulpit. The opening hymn— 

“Life of Ages, richly poured, 

Love of God, unspent and free, 

Flowing in the prophet’s word 

And the people’s liberty!’’— 
was the keynote of the occasion and was 
sung with significant earnestness and vigor. 
Then followed the reading of the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, by Mr. Mills, a 
deep and moving prayer by Dr. Sullivan, 
another hymn, ‘“‘The City of God,’’ and the 
address. ‘The subject announced was “‘ Spirit- 
ual Bankruptcies—Will Religion learn the 
Lesson.”’ ‘The address throughout was elo- 
quent and impressive, at times even dramatic. 
An abstract of it was published in the Regzster 
of January to, and is not therefore here re- 
peated. The service concluded with the 
singing of ‘‘America, the Beautiful.” 

On Monday morning a meeting was held in 
conjunction with the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association at the Universalist Building, on 
Boylston Street. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
' president of the Free Religious Association, 
was the speaker, his subject being ‘‘The 
Enormous Year (1917); Its Terrors and 
Triumphs.” Mr. Holmes dealt in the main 
with the atrocious character of modern 
warfare, the entry of the United States into 
the world struggle, and the Russian Revolu- 
tion. In the course of his remarks he indi- 
eated that, while he could not give his 
sanction to the method which President 
Wilson had chosen to make the world safe 
for democracy, he nevertheless stood squarely 
behind the President in his endeavor to make 
this a war for idealends. With regard to the 
Russian Revolution, he said that it is the 
first fundamental revolution in history, since 
it is industrial as well as political. 

At the members’ meeting, in the afternoon, 
at the Twentieth Century Club, presided 
over by the president, the secretary opened 
the discussion on ‘‘Future Work of the 
Association”’ by outlining a plan for dividing 
the activities among five departments, as 
follows: ‘‘The Church in its Relation to the 
State’’; ‘‘Comparative and Historical Study 
of Religion and Ethics”’; ‘Social and In- 
dustrial Justice’; ‘‘Personal Religion’’; 
“World Religion.”” The consensus seemed 
to be in favor of a widely extended and in- 
tensified work. 

It was suggested that regular weekly free 
religious services of worship be held in Boston, 
on Sunday evenings, to afford opportunity 
for ‘‘free spirits,” both ministers and laymen, 
to meet for mutual sympathy and support 
in behalf of ethical-social ideals and purposes. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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After thorough discussion, a committee, con- | class-rooms, and is fitted up according to the 


sisting of the secretary, Mrs. Eleanor Wood 
Whitman, Miss Caroline I. Carter, Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield, and Rev. Otto Lyding, was 
appointed to make suitable arrangements 
for the services. 

The fellowship supper and closing meeting 
on Monday evening were a fitting climax to 
the series. Although the weather was the 


very latest demands of hygiene and sani- 
tation. It seems already destined to take a 
very; high rank among the Boston schools. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


worst Boston has known this year, the at-| ELI H. CASLER PLAITING CO. 


tendance was most gratifying. The speakers 
included Mrs. Ella Reeve Bloor, a labor 
leader of New York, Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College, and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, with Rev. George Grover 
Mills, the secretary, in the chair. 
Bloor spoke of free religion from the view- 
point of the working man or woman. Prof. 
Skinner’s subject was ‘‘Free Religion—Free 
from What and Free for What?” ‘The 
battle against conventionality, the battle 
against capitalism, and the battle be- 
tween nationalism and internationalism,” 
said Prof. Skinner, “‘are the three great 
battles yet to be fought.’”’ Mr. Holmes, 
speaking on ‘“‘The New Religion,” took his 
text from the recent writings of H. G. Wells, 
including ‘‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” 
“God the Invisible King,” and ‘‘The Soul 
of a Bishop.” “The new religion,” he said, 
“ according to Mr. Wells, whose interpretation 
is one of the most significant events of our 
time, will flow from the heart of humanity. 
It will have no prophet, no church, and no 
theology. Its first principle is first-hand ex- 
perience of God; its second is God’s kingdom 
established upon the earth, and its third is 
uncompromising consecration to the work of 
bringing in the brotherhood of man as the 
incarnation of the spirit of the Living God.” 
G. G. M. 


The Emily A. Fifield School. 


The magnificent new school building, 
which has cost nearly three hundred thousand 
dollars, recently erected by the city of 
Boston and named in honor of the late Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, has just been complete d and 
will open this month. Mrs. Fifield served 
with distinction on the Boston School Board 
for eighteen years and was one of the earliest 
workers for the introduction of the mechanic 
arts—manual training, sewing, etc.—into 
the Boston schools. She was as widely and 
affectionately known in educational circles 
all over the country as in Unitarian and 
Alliance activities. The Emily A. Fifield is 
a junior high school under the mastership of 
Mr. William W. Howe, and is in the Dor- 
chester district. It contains sixteen large 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


. World Brotherhood. % 

. The Great Religions of Mankind. | 

. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 

. The Bible as a World Book, 

. The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 
Endure? 

. The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 

. Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 

. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 

. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of India. 

. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. f 

11. Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 

has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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OF 13 WINTER STREET 
HAS MOVED TO 


8 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


Mrs. | FACIAL TREATMENTS: WITH VIOLET RAYS 


FEET SCIENTIFICALLY TREATED 


Mrs. RUTH COLT JACKSON 


Graduate of Weltmer Institute 
214 Huntington Ave., Suite 41 Tel. B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


CAROLINE M. HALLETT, 
Marcaret E. Jarvis, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


» References. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Qur Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


. FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


98 FEDERAL STREET, . 4 BOSTON. 
~ Save Yourself, Your Books, 
' Your Furniture 


From the effects of 


: DRIED AIR 


by using the 


HIDDEN HUMIDIFIER 


Hangs on back of radiator 


THREE FOR $3.00 


Carrier charges prepaid on 
receipt of price 


GEO. H. PRIGGEN CO., Inc. 


319 DOVER ST., BOSTON 
Tel. BEACH 7050 


Please patronize our advertisers, — 
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Going Forward at Camp Devens. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 
B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston:— 

Previously acknowledged. ...........+.2+0005 $8,363.53 
First Congregational Society, Littleton........ 4.00 


Through the New England Associate Alliance 
the following Branch Alliances:— 


Be TeRC RASS ee steele erate I arciaw-n|aitsia/s-e stv.aje'a'e 10.00 
First Church, Boston. . 5.00 
First Parish, Brookline. | II0.00 
Arlington Street, Boston 50.00 
West Newton, IM Ac RAINS ho ee 25.00 
Presque Isle, Me.. 12.60 
Keene, N. ae Sewing Society. DM staxcreive cineie onsite 10.00 
EON COTA Ral ee epics ds cecess aves ve sce 10.00 
Deercld 3 Mas Lnterison dances 5.00 
NVGILONISUN EE SSM ee ne oe eile s cn 5-00 
Natick’ ore (additional) 5.00 
« Winthrop, Mass., First Church............. 5.00 
MepOnsetsMASSrt nivale Sue aalsela oleae vas 5.00 
Beverly, Mass., Parish Aid..............0.. 5-00 
Chicopee, Masse E SE hs acs cece 5.00 
$8,635.13 

Additional contributions are earnestly 


solicited. ‘They are to be applied to the sup- 
port of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, to 
supplying books and magazines, to the ex- 
penses of a parish social worker among the 
girls of the community, to the support of the 
religious and recreational work of the Church 
Federation of Ayer (a union of five denomi- 
nations), and to the rehabilitation of the 
Unitarian church in Ayer, to make it a more 
attractive centre for the soldiers. All these 
endeavors are now actively going forward. 
The volunteer chaplains are at work at the 
Camp, the social worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, 
is in residence at the Girls’ Club, the Uni- 
tarian church is being rehabilitated, and the 
Hut of the Church Federation is in active 
operation. To carry this work forward 
adequately will require $15,000. Please send 
subscriptions promptly. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


A NevPaaens 


Mrs. M. C. Whiting, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton of the poster committee, have prepared 
the following :— 


BEER AND STOUT 
CAUSED 
40% OF DRUNKENNESS!* 
IN LONDON 
These contain 234 to 8% Alcohol 
YET OUR TROOPS IN FRANCE MAY 
DRINK BEER AND WINES UP TO 
18% ALCOHOLt 
Protest to Your U.S. Senator 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 BEACON STREET Boston, Mass. 


Gen. Pershing has issued orders against 
the use of strong drink by United States 
Army men, but still permits the use of so- 
called light wines. He is at present strongly 
considering total abstinence for his men. 

President Wilson still fails to enact com- 
plete wartime prohibition. Mr. Hoover has 
(theoretically) cut down the alcoholic con- 
tent of beer to 3 per cent. or less. He hopes 
to save in this way nearly one-half the food- 
stuffs ordinarily used in the manufacture of 


_ *Investigation made, 1916, by British Board of Liquor 
; +L’ Abstinence, Nov. 3, I9r7. 
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LITTLE BUILDING. 
BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS 
ROOMS 901-905 
TELEPHONE,BEACH 501. 


a | 
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THE NEW LITTLE BUILDING 


First of its kind in Boston. 

Best of its kind in United States. 

12 floors of cheerful offices and select shops. 
Perfect elevator service. 

Direct passage from Boylston St. Subway into 
building. 

Every variety of service found under one roof. 
Special window construction provides light on 
darkest days. 

Here women may make their purchases in com- 
fort, at distinctive stores. 


Schools in Little Building. 


Learn a New Profession| Macdonald Commercial School 


—FILING— 


and secure a good salaried position through a course at 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 


Day, Evening and Correspondence Courses 
Visitors invited. Booklet upon request 
Phone BEACH 805 


STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 


Individual Attention Practical Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


Shops in Little Building. 


MISS A. E. MONAHAN 
DISTINCTIVE UNDERWEAR 
AND 
BRASSIERES 
MADE TO ORDER 
ROOM 8339, Tel. 1898-R 


MISS SPROUL 
ELECTRIC NEEDLE SPECIALIST 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
REMOVED AT $1.00 A TREATMENT 


Room 1122 Tel. Beach 5298-R 


LENDING LIBRARY 


ALL LATEST FICTION 
2 cts. a Day 


No Deposit. ROOM 428 


All Late War Stories. 


Smart Serge Frocks 


FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR AT WAR PRICES 


Rooms EF] LIOTT 71-93 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 TreLePHONE, Braco 628 


MISS SYLVESTER 


HATS 


ROOMS 306-318 


ANNA D. SCHWARZ 


Formerly with Byron E. Bailey Co. 


SPECIALTIES ; SOUTHERN 
ron O WINS) wena 
Room 728 Telephone 


THE WOOL SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 
FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY 


DODGE 
DESIGNER OF DISTINCTIVE 


MILLINERY 


ROOM 418 LITTLE BUILDING TEL. BEACH 5769-M 


B. F. GOLDTHWAIT 


EMBROIDERY 
GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ROOM 717 


Tel. Beach 5514-W 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 


beer. Of course it is said that the manufact- 
ure of distilled spirits is prohibited during 
the war. 

In spite of this, however, drunkenness is 
increasing in some large cities, and there is 
no surplus of food anywhere. In fact these 
war measures have put our country on a 
whiskey basis, and men who are doing war 
work have surplus money to buy high-priced 
whiskey, while their families beg for food, and 
seek public buildings for shelter during the 
coal famine. 


Mr. Cooke’s Sunday Lectures. 


A course of eight lectures by George Willis 
Cooke, under the auspices of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, on ‘‘Religion as a Social 
Expression of Civilization,” is being given on 
Sunday afternoons at three o’clock at 2 
Jefferson Hall, Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 
On January 13 he spoke on ‘“‘ Civilization 
as a Result of the Social Transmission of 
Human Experiences.” The other subjects 
are: January 20, “‘The Creative Genius of So- 
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cial Man with Reference to the Origin and 
Nature of Religion”; January 27, “‘Communal 
or Tribal Religion in America, Africa, Poly- 


nesia, and Australia’; February 3, ‘‘ Feudal 


Religion as seen among the Higher Savage and 
the Barbarian Peoples’’; February ro, “‘Na- 


tional Religion in China, India, Persia, Baby- 


lonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome”’; February 


17, ‘‘ The International Religions—Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and Bahai’’; 
February 24, “‘Modern Religion and its At- 
tempts at Becoming Universal’’; March 3,‘“The 


Future of Religion, or, Religion as a Human 


and Cosmic Motive.’ ‘These lectures will 


present religion from the point of view of 


scientific method—as a subject to be in- 


vestigated, to be studied objectively, as 
history, and as a phase of culture and civiliza- 


tion. A silver collection will be taken. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., of the 
First Church, will conduct the noor-day 
services in King’s.Chapel for the whole week 
of January 21. 


The winter meeting of the Guild of Parish 
Workers will be held in Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, on Monday, January 21. 
Conference at twelve o’clock. Luncheon at 
1.45 P.M., followed by a service. 


An effort is being made by the friends of 
good government in Des Moines to have 
Rev. Dr. Curtis W. Reese of the First 
Unitarian Society become a candidate for 
the City Council. 


On Sunday, January 20, a communion 
service for use in the field is to be presented, 
in memory of a member of King’s Chapel, 
to the 302d Field Artillery, United States 
National Army, now stationed at Camp 
Devens. The service of dedication and 
presentation of the set to the regiment will 
be held in connection with the regular 
service of Morning Prayer at King’s Chapel 
at 10.30. It is expected that a delegation 
of officers and men from the regiment will 
be present. At the end of the exercises the 
communion service will be used for the first 
time. The ministers taking part will be 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, ministers of the chapel; 
Prof. Henry Wilder Foote of the Harvard 
Divinity School; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; and First Lieut. Albert Lévitt, 
Chaplain of the 302d Field Artillery. 


Meetings. 


The midwinter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held at the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., Eliot Square, 
on Thursday, January 17. At the morning 
session Mr. Francis Treadway Clayton, A.B., 
head-master, and Rev. Henry C. McDougall, 
president, will speak of the work and needs 
of Proctor Academy. At the afternoon 
session consideration will be given of ‘“‘ What 
Women are doing in War.’”’ Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer of the Council of National Defense, 
Mrs. William R. Rush of the Naval Auxiliary 
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of the Red Cross, and Mrs. George T. Rice 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
will speak of their special lines of work. Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson will give a report of our 
work at Ayer. The meeting will close with 
an address on “‘Preparedness,”’ by Rev. Dr. 
James De Normandie. The meeting is open 
to the public, and all interested are cordially 
invited to attend . 


Churches. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord: The board of trustees 
of the South Congregational Church has 
accepted the invitation of this society to 
unite the services of the two churches during 
the months of January and February. The 
action is taken more as a patriotic measure 
than from necessity to conserve fuel, for both 
societies have enough coal to carry them 
through the winter. Through January all 
the services will be held at the Church of 
the Unity, and through February at the 


Frederick H. Gillett; February 10, “The 
Community Drama,’’ Perey MacKaye; Feb- 
tuary 17, ‘“‘The Russian Revolution,” 
Prof. Louis U. Wilkinson, M.A., Litt.D., 
Oxford and London University Extension 
Lecturer; February 24, “The Spirit of 
Revolution Rising from the War,” Prof. 
John Cowper Powys, M.A., on lecture staff 
of Cambridge and Oxford Universities. 


Personal. 


The address of Mrs. Emma E. Marean 
is 151 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


LADY’S COMPANION.—American woman seeks posi- 
tion. Is educated, cultured, refined; of buoyant tempera- 
ment. Cheerful service given and a real home desired. 
Lacan ing references. Address R., care Christian 

egtster. : 


Marriages. 


At Boston, January 12, by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Thomas 
H. Robbins of Boston and Gladys P. Smith of Middleton, 
Mass. 


South Congregational, the pastors alter- 
nating at the morning service. The parish 
houses of the two churches will be heated as 
usual and all the week-day activities will be 
carried on in them. This is not ‘the first 
occasion of co-operation between these two 
congregations. For eight years their men’s 
clubs have united in providing a series of 
evening meetings of a forum nature which 
have been deservedly popular in Spring- 
field. The programme for the remaining 
meetings is as follows: At the Church of 
the Unity: January 6, ‘‘The Tragic Hour: 
a Message from the Italian Front,’ Lieut. 
Bruno Roselli of the Italian Army; January 
13, “Women’s Part in Winning the War,” 
Miss Helen Fraser of England; January 20, 
“German Public Opinion,’’ President William 
Allen Neilson of Smith College; January 27, 
“The Message of France to America,” 
Lieut. Jean A. Picard of the French Army. 
At the South Congregational Church: Feb- 
ruary 3, ‘‘Congress and the War,’ Hon. 


The Garland School 


2 CHESTNUT STREET (Beacon Hill) 
THIRD COURSE OF EIGHT LESSONS 
For Training of Volunteer 
FOOD DEMONSTRATORS 
Mondays and Thursdays at 2.30 P. M. 


Beginning January Twenty-first. Instructor, Miss Alice 
M. Bradley. Coursesin Child Study and in Handicraft 
for Children begin in February. 


Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ASTHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms $2; with bath, $2.50 and up, Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager, 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


She Foust 


Park St., Bostoo 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8106 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.m. Morning 
service at rr. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.M. The church is open datiy from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, January 20, Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., 
of Harvard Divinity School, will preach. Church service 
at rr A.M. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 
II A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Consecra- 
tion of Communion Plate for 302d Field Artillery, U.S.N.A. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 p.m. Mr. 
Snow will preach. Serviceevery day at noon. Oren daily 
gto 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with che Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, until 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will preach on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9-45 A.M. Social service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary Com- 
munity Service eh ae are American Unitarian idee 
tion, will s ubject, ‘Unitarian Work at Camp 
Devens.” Kindergarten and Primary at 11 A.M, Church 
service at 11 A.M. Preaching by the minister. Subject 
“Tne Love and the Fearof God.” All seats are free a: 

a cordial finvitation is4extended to the public. Take 
Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. = 


ja- 
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Ree CALL OF THE 
NATION 


The American government has called for the help of the 
religious forces of America to a degree that 1s highly sig- 
nificant. Religion nourishes idealism, cultivates courage, 
and trains people in generosity. The nation needs these 
qualities in the supreme test of these times. 


The American Unitarian Association has endeavored to 
fulfil its part of this great task. It has made itself an 
efficient implement of the work of our liberal people for 
national purposes. It has produced notable publications to 
meet war needs, and has rendered large personal service 
through the work of its officers. | 


This emergency work has not been allowed to interfere 
with our missionary obligations. We have tasks that will 
require years for completion, and these must go forward. 
We must not falter and we must not fail. 


The reservoir must be filled if the streams are to flow. 
The Association needs support fully equal to that of recent 
years. The call now is for 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries, 


said Mrs. 
She vitrifies 


“That woman’s tongue,” 
Twickembury, “is a caution. 
ery ony 


Bridget: “An did th’ docthor say yer had 
any pronounced dis’ase?’’ Pat: ‘‘Shure an’ 
he did; but, begorrah, Oi couldn’t pro- 
nounce it!’’—Judge’s Library. 


“How can you tell real cut glass from the 
imitation?’’ asked Mrs. Gaswell. “You 
can’t always,’’ said Mr. Gaswell; ‘but when 
anybody offers you a piece of real cut glass 
for fifteen cents, don’t_buy it.’’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Genial Idiot: ‘Hello, White, old man. 
Not seen you for centuries; scarcely recog- 
nized you; mustache and all altered you so 
much.” Perfect Stranger: ‘‘Pardon me, sir. 
My name is not White.’”’ Genial Idiot: 
“That’s bad! Altered your name, too!’’— 
Punch. 


Don had finished his first day at school 
and was on his father’s knee for their usual 
evening talk before being sent tobed. ‘‘ Well, 
how do you think you will like school?” 
his father inquired. ‘The little fellow became 
serious. “I’m afraid, daddy, I’ve started 
something that I can’t finish,’”’ he replied.— | 4 
Exchange. 


At a military tribunal in the border dis- 
trict one member asked the applicant, a 
shepherd, if he knew of any reason why his 
work should not be undertaken by a woman. 
“A woman once tried it,” replied the appli- 
cant, “‘and she made a mess of it.”” ‘‘Who 
was she?’”’ inquired the chairman. ‘Bo- 
Peep,” answered the shepherd.—Tvt-Bits. 


Canon Ainger really meant to pay a 
compliment, when at a public dinner he 
said to a friend, ‘‘I see you have to speak 
to one of the toasts.” The friend replied, 
“Yes, I shall have a lot of nonsense to talk 
after dinner.’”’ Canon Ainger, with his 
attention partially diverted, replied, ““I am 
sure nobody is more capable of doing so.” 


The late Mackintosh of Mackintosh, chief 
of a Scotch clan, was once on a visit to Lon- 
don and got into a dispute with his cab-driver 
over the fare. ‘‘Perhaps you do not know 
who I am,” he said at last. ‘‘I am the 
Mackintosh.” ‘‘I don’t care if you’re the 
humberella too,’ returned the unimpressed 
cabby. ‘‘The fare is one and six, and that’s 
what I want.”—The Candid Friend. 


When Dewey’s squadron needed coal, the 
Admiral purchased a large amount of it with- 
out consulting the Department. The fol- 
lowing official correspondence is self-explana- 
LOLY):— 

4 Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
To Dewey, Manila: Why did you buy so 
much coal? BRADFORD. 

FLacsaie OtymprA, MANILA. 
To Bradford, Chief Bureau Equipment, Wash- 
ington: To burn. D8weEy. 


Of course you know that Kerensky is 
really Lord Kitchener, who escaped from 
prison in Germany and made his way, dis- 
guised as a Spanish mackerel, to Petrograd. 
And we need not teil you that the person 
who is pretending to be Mr. Tumulty in 
Washington is actually a dummy figure that 
is exhibited at the White House windows to 
allay the suspicion of the public. ‘‘Mordre 
wol out, that we see day by day.’’—Boston 
Herald. 
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SALE 


JANUARY 21 TO FEBRUARY, 2, INCLUSIVE 


FURNITURE, RUGS AND DRAPERIES 


MARKED DOWN TO THE LOWEST PRICES 
OF THE ENTIRE YEAR 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


ARLINGTON STREET near BOYLSTON, 


BOSTON 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 
HEART AND VOICE 


OK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE. SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their oy ag we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
. Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


* TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray Teport for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is-being 
introduced.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 
2 PARK SQ., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


we ASH BARREL 
(ii) 


CLIN TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office epee 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS, e 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the gro demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. "Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two ummer 
Sessions at The Pa eA of Chicago. ae 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an’ 
Social Service Institutes cher the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C, Sourawortn, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


